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Vectures. 
[JNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 





Centre. Subject. Lecturer. 

iversity of London, Sienere Umbrianand P. Gaskell 
laa ston, 8.W. Venetian Painting 
City Y.M.C 186, The Development of W GH. Hudson 
Aldersgate Street, ‘B.C. Literatures (Modern). 
City of London College, Ancient Literature W. H. Hudson 
White Street, Moorfields 
Westminster Abbey Westminster Abbey Allen Walker 
Lectures in Historic History and Architec- Allen Walker 
London Buildings ture of London 
St. George’s Hall, Hart History of Classic Allen Walker 


Architecture 
The Art of Music 


Street, Bloomsbury 
University of London, 
8. Kensington, 8.W. ‘ 

rsity of London, ae Course for H. H. Hulbert an 
=. 8.W. Lectur Prof. J. Adams 

further information as = a of beginning, time, and fee 
PF, for these and other Courses of Lectures, apply to THE 
REGIST 


Courtenay Gale 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties: — ARTS (including Architecture), | PURE SCIENCE, 
MEDICINE, LAW, APPLIED SCIENCE 
Metallurgy, and Mining). 

_ SESSION —* 14 COMMENCES OOTOBER 1, 1913. 

Trance and raduate Scholarships are awarded each year. 

PROSPECTUSES. “giving full information, nh, be obtained free 

‘om ONS, Registrar. 











AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vet. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding an Shooting taught. Ideai 

open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges moderate. Get Prospectus. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S CLASSES will 

be resumed pews the MIDDLE OF OCTOBER. The subjects 

in both classes will me of the greater of Shakspere’s Plays. 

Miss Drewry_will gladly form other Classes, and read with Private 
Pupils.—143, King Henry’s Road, London, N.W 


FPUcaTION (choice of Schools and Tutors 

tis). Prospectuses of English and Continental Schools, and 
of successful a Civil Service, and University Tutors, sent (free of 
char, e = receipt of requirements by GRIFFITHS, POWELL, 

















RAR, University Extension Board, University of London, | gmITH FAW? Ett, School Agents (Established 1933), 34, Bedford 

South Kensington, 8.W. Street, Fbiy 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON: ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (est. 1880), 
iy Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W., English and 


EXTENSION LECTURES AT THE MUSEUMS. 


Mr. 8. C. KAINES SMITH, M.A. (Cantab.), will give a COURSE of 
a PUBLIC LECTURES, illustrated by Lantern-Slides, on ‘Greek 
Art and National Life,’ at the British Museum (by permission of the 
Trustees), on TUES oe beginning September 30, at 4.30r.m.; alsoa 
Course of 24 PUBLIC LE RES, illustrated by Lantern- Siides, at 
the Victoria and_ Albert ‘aaeue (by permission of the Board of 
Education), on THURSDAYS, beginning OCTOBER 2, at 3. ee M., On 
‘The Nature of Beauty,’ with special reference to the Greek, Rot man, 
Byzantine, and Renaissance Art_in the Museum.—Particulars from 
the Hon. Sec., Miss CLAIRE GAUDET, 120, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


IBRARY ASSOCIATION.—LECTURES and 
CLASSES.—A OE of a LECTURES on ‘ HISTORICAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY,’ b pane ay HOMAS, M.A. D.Li 
British Museum, on WEDN ESDAYS, at 8 p.™., 
begin on OCTOBER 15, to be followed in JANUARY b 





8.W., wil 
COURSES on ‘PRACTICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY,’ by W. 
PRIDEAUX,.B.A., and BOOK-SELECTION by ERNEST A. BAKER, 
M.A. D.Lit. "Fees ‘128. per Course, 1. for any Two Courses, 30s. 
for the Three Courses. Correspondence Classes, each consisting of 
Ten Fortnightly Lessons, will begin in OCTOBER as follows :— 

Section I. Literary History, Special Period, October to March, 
W. E. Stebbing, B.A., {ll Road, Wandsworth. 

Section II. (Part 7a Practical Bibliography, Y. E. Turnbull, 
Public Library, ‘Seucat e-upon-Tyn 
noe 3 (Part 3). Book- Selection, J. D. Stewart, Public Library, 

ngton. 

Section ITT. Classification, H. A. Sharp, Public Library, Croydon. 
partion TF gy Coating, W. R. B. Prideaux, B.A., Reform Club, 

all 

Section V. Lee | History and Organization, W. 8. C. Rae, Public 
Library, Fulham 

Section VI. oc. Routine, ditto. 

r course (15s. for +e studen 
E of TEN LECTURES will Ee ‘held at the LONDON 

SCHOOL OF BOCHOMIOR, os each of the following subjects :— 
Mp ape gions hice by L. KY JAST, on WEDNESDAYS, at 
2.45 p.m., bey 3 OCTOBER 8; LIBRARY ge AND 
EQUIPMENT, 7 i: . FOVARGUE and ERNEST A. BAKER, 
D ; 


MLA. D.Litt.; on THU AYS at gi 
to be followed by COURSES on, PRACTICAL CATALOGUING, ty 
W. R. B, PRI UX, B.A. ;and LIBRARY ROUTINE, by W. 8. C. 


we in JANUARY. Fees 12s. 6d. per course, 11. forany Two Courses. 

the Lectures and Classes are open to the General Public as well as 

to Library =n and a prize of 12. is offered for the best Class 
ork in eac 

Applications should be sent at once to THE DIRECTOR OF THE 

LONDON SCHOOL UF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, W.C., or - the 

HON. SECRETARY, Education Committee, Caxton Hall, 8.W. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


ADVANCED LECTURES IN HISTORY.—TWO LECTURES on 
‘NUMBERS IN HISTORY: How the Greeks defeated the Persians, 
the Romans conquered the World, the Teutons overthrew the Roman 
Empire, and William the Norman took possession of England,’ will 
be given by Dr. HANS DELBRUCK, Professor of Modern History in 
- University of Berlin, at UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Gower Street, 











V.0., on OCTOBER 6 and 7, at 5r m. Admission free. 
P. J. HARTOG, Academic Registrar. 
UNIVERSITY  ¢ OF LONDON. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LBTURES ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Mr. Banister Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., will give twenty-four Lectures 
on ‘ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE’ = the BRIT _ MUSEUM 
on THURSDAYS, commencing OCTOBER 2, =4) 


lso a Course of Cwente -four Lectures ‘R REN. AISSANOE 
pp yy teed at the VICTORIA Pe “ALBERT MUSEUM 
on ao NDAYS, commencing UCTOBER 6, 5 P.M 
hese Lectures, illustrated by Tankernd Slides, Diagrams, Photo- 
oun and Models, will appeal to the General Public an: Professional 
students. The exhibits in the Museums will be explained in the 
Class after each Lectu’ 
Full particulars trom’ the Hon. Secretary, 10, Woburn Square, W.C. 





Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
panions, Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abr q 
Schools recommended, and prospectuses with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5 ; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. Regemt 3627 





S T A M M E = ££ 2 ¢. 

“The Beasley Treatment.”—This Book, giving the experience of 
one who cured himself after 40 years’ suffering, sent 
application to the Author, his colleague for 30 years, W. 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


* free on 
ETLEY, 








Situations Vacant. 


HE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA require a 
PRINCIPAL for the COLLEGE OF COMMERCE which is 
w being established at BOMBAY. The College, though partly 
founded by private effort, will be entirely controlle by Government. 
Candidates must be qualified to organize and direct a School of 
Commerce of University rank, to take part in teaching one or more 
of the main branches of the curriculum, and, if necessary, to conduct 
research _ in Economics. They should be not more than about 
35 years of ag: 
he appointinent will in the first instance be for five years, at the 
end of which period the question of the Principal's re-engagement 
and its duration will be considered. The pay of the post will be 
Rs. 1,125 a month (equivalent at one rupee=1s. 4d. to 9001. a year). A 
house rent allowance will a granted. Exchange compensation 
siete = will not be given. A free first-class passage to Bombay will 
be prov 
e College of Commerce will be affiliated to the University of 
Bombay, and will prepare candidates for the degree of Bachelor of 
Commerce, which the University has — instituted, as well as 
providing a less advanced training for Actuaries and Accountants 


Sy er and 1. should sent, in a cover marked 
onde, = a SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
n 


Scottish Candidates should apply to THE SECRE:- 
TARY, "Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. 

The Principal will be required - arrive at Bombay as soon as can be 

— arranged, as it is hoped to open the College in the 
autumn. 





a gt OF A LECTURER TO THE PRETORIA 
ORMAL COLLEGE, TRANSVAAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 


HE HIGH COMMISSIONER in LONDON for 
the UNION OF SOUTH Arnece requires a LECTURER for 
the NORMAL © wig at PRETOR 

The appointment will be to Grade A 7 the Transvaal Classification 
for, High aoe of which the salary is 440/., rising by annual 
increments of 201. to 5601. 

Candidates should have a general aoqneietenee with training 
college work and modern methods of teaching, together with teaching 
experience. They should be able to lecture on the theory of teaching 
and allied subjects ( ic, Ethics, and Psychology). They should be 
qualified to teach Mathemathics and Science. A University Degree 

will be a strong recommendation, and, ores things being equal, a 
g w ust be unmarried The 

i will be req i to ansist in the supervision of 
the students, and may be required to reside in the College, in return 
=i — he will receive board and residence at a charge of 6l. a 





¢, * 





m applications and inquiries should be addressed, in covers marked 

“©. A.,” to THE SECRETARY, Board of Education, Whitehall, 
London Scottish candidates should apply to THE SECRE- 
TARY, ‘Scotch Education Department, Whitehall, London, 8.W. The 
selected candidate will be vo rh to take up duty at Pretoria as 
soon as can be conveniently arran, 


OURTT OF LONDON. 


The London County Connell batons applications for the position of 
HEAD UF THE LANGUAGE DEPARTMENT at the BROCKLEY 
by EVENING COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE. lary 50 Guineas 

ion. The person 7 will be required to attend for about 
Three Hours eo each of Two Evenings a Week during a Session 
to 








Gidurational. 


UY veesity OF LONDON, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 


SESSION 1913-14. 
A CLASS U4 the STUDY AND PRACTICE OF ORNAMENTAL 
DEsien AND HISTORIC STYLES will be held by SIDNEY G. 
AWSON *: MONDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 3 to 4.30, beginning 
MONDAY, Oc tober 20. 
ee 2. 


For further information apn 
LTER w. ——, M.A., Secretary. 
University College, London (Gower Street W.C.) 





give instruction in One Language, to 
advise upon and sui peri the instruction in Languages (chiefly 
French, German, and Spanish), and apart from his own teaching 
= to a  oaaee the Session at least 15 visite of a supervisory 
to other Classes in lenge at the Institute. 

Applications must be on the _— oe to be obtained, with 
particulars of the appointment, ye ae stamped addressed 
oolscap envelope to E EDUCA TON OF ICER, Leudos Gousty 
gl Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom 
hey ust be returned’ by li aM. on MONDAY. ‘October 6. 
peery "commmunsension must be marked “T.7” on the envelope. 


oBsos 





Siequalificgtion for ~—- 
JAMES BIRD yputy Clerk of -_ Eqiee County Council. 
Education Offices. Victoria . 
September 23, 191¢. 


Tamworth. — | 





rke 
nvassing, either nn A - indirectly, will be held to be a | 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland; 


15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 


QOUNTY OF LORPQR, 


The London County Council invites nvites applicationafor DEN ScHUCL of 








a JUNIOR ART TEACHER (Female) at the CAMD SCHOOL 
OF ART, Dalmeny Avenue, N., to take charge of'cer' lasses i 
General Drawing and Design, and to assist in auxiliary work of the 
School. Salary 701. a year. 

Applications must be on the otteiet Somme, to R. ) ed, with 
particulars of the appointment, YB 1. mped 
foolscap envelope to THE FE DUCA ION OF 1c ER "Londen Cotltity 
Council, Education Offices, Miictoria Embankment, W.C. 
they must be returned Ay Sora 8, 1913. Every communication 
must be marked “ T.1" on the envelope. Canvassing, either ey 
or mr oe will be held to be a disqualification for appointm 

BIRD, Deputy Clerk of the County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, 
September 22, 1913. 


County OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for the under- 
mentioned positions. The papoose cgpetates will be required to take 
up their duties in JANUARY n 

ASSISTANT vont MISTRESSES. 

THE CUUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, PUTNEY.— FORM 
MISTRESS, specially qualified to teach English and French. 
Candidates should have passed a Final Examination for a Degree 
held by a recognized University. In special cases the Degree 
qualification may be relaxed, provided that a candidate is otherwise 
merely quali 

E COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL, STREATHAM. —JUNIOR 
FoR MISTRESS. specially qualified to teach Botany. Ability to 
teach Elementary Mathematics will be an additional qualification, 
Candidates must have obtained honours in a Final Examination for 
a Degree held by a recognized University. 

he commencing salary attached to the above positions will be 
1202. to 1701. a year, according to experience, rising to 2201. ayear by 
annual increments of 101. 
TEACHERS OF SPECIAL SUBJECTS. 

THE COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. KENTISH TOWN.—Full 
time GYMNASTIC ANDGAMES MISTRESS The salary attached 
to the position is fixed at 130/. a year 

CLAPHAM TRAINING COLLEGE.—Part time ART MISTRESS, 
to giveinstruction for not more than Fifteen Hours a Week to 
Students in training for Mistresses in Elementary Schools. The 
remuneration will be 58. au 

Applications must be on the official forms to be obtained, with par- 
ticulars of the ppocinement, b Wop stamped addressed foolsca 
envelope to THE EDUCATION OFFI ees County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W. hom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on WEDNESDAY, October 15. 1913. id 
communication must be marked “H.4” on the envelope. Ca 
vassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a Rtequalif. 
cation for appointment. No candidate who is a relative of a 
member of the Advisory Sub-Committee of the Schools or College 
is 7 for appointment in that School or College 

ES BIRD. Deputy Clerk of the on" County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embaukment, W.C 

September 24, 1913. 


C., to whom 











AUCKLAN D UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NEW ZEALAND. 
Applications are invited for three PROF ESSORSHIP3, viz. :— 
1. CHEMISTRY. 
2. PHYSICS. 
8. BOTANY, GENERAL BIOLOGY AND 
special qualifications for teaching Botany. 


Salary for each Chair 7001. per annum. ge between 25 and 40. 
Appointment for three years. Full particulars end forms of applica- 
tion obtainable pe be oem soning semaped palace os sarvehene to THE BiGH 
COMMIS8I( ZEAL Victoria Street, 


ZOOLOGY, with 











London, 8. we by aan tA application ; will be received up 
to SEPTEMBER 30, 1913. 
DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL. 





HIGHER EDUCATION. 
DURHAM (CITY) GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss NORA NICKALLS (Somerville Coll. 


The following ASSISTANT TEACHERS are required :— 
a) CLASSICS. Degree or equivalent, but specially qualified in 


2) "ENGLISH AND FRENCH. Degree, with Honours preferred. 
Special subject, English ; subsidiary, French. 

Dramatic or Musical ability an advantage in candidates for one of 
the above vacancies. 

Salaries according to County Scale, particulars of which, together 
with application form, will be furnished on receipt of stamped 
addressed foolscap enve ‘lope. 

Completed applications must be received by the undersigned not 
later than first alrect on the morning of SATURDAY, October 11, 1913. 

Canvassing, 6 tly or indirectly, will disquali iF 
ON, County Secretary for Higher Education. 
Shire Hall, Bemeas, September 13, 1913. 


(GAM SEIDGESHIEE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 
CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED, in JANUARY. a MISTRESS to teach HORTICULTURE 
AND BUTANY, to supervise the Garden, and to take charge o' 
Poultry. Salary 1501., or according to experience and qualifications. 
Forms of app! ication, which can be o potaiaied of the undersigned 
must be returned on or before OCTOB. 
KEEN, M.A., Tact Education Secretary. 
County Offices, Sidney Street, Cambridge. 


KENGSTON UPON - - Be AMES PUBLIC 


SENIOR ASSISTANT siemmeen en Public Library experi- 
ence. Holders of L.A. Certificates preferred. Salary 601. per annum, 
rising by annual increments of 51. to 801.—Ap ieasieea, in candidate's 


Oxford). 








own handwriting, stating age and qualifications, with copies of two 


recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later than the 
first post on UCTUBER 6. b. CARTER, Borough Librarian. 
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EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


E§ SEX 
COLCHESTER TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
ti i teed for the t of HEAD MASTER of the 
scHoor OF ARTS A "A ND CRA 8 att the above-named es 


ry a of a is essential 1501. per annu 

Full partioulare of the post and =... ow A pplication can ‘be obtained 
from the under e application forms must be returned not 
later than OCTO 


There is the “pecs a. another ae eueieteeanh, value 451. per 


i ed 
annum, being o' G@. C. HOLLAND. 
Technical College, Colch 


KESt EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


ERITH TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. 
Head Master—W. NEAGLE, B.Sc. A.M.1.M.E. 

An ASSISTANT ART MASTER is required for MONDAY, 
TUESDAY, and THURSDAY EVENINGS, Two Hours each. One 
with special knowledge of Modelling and ee preferred. Salary 
10s. per Evening.—For apgiintion forms apply immediately to the 
Organizing Secretary, Mr. A. T. FLUX, Education Offices, Belvedere, 
Kent. Canvassing will idered a 

y Order of "the Commit 


_ PRAS. Ww. CROOK’ "becretary, Kent Bduention Committee. 
House, Maidst Sepeesabor 19, 191 




















ARRY GIRLS’ COUNTY SCHOOL.—JUNIOR 

FORM MISTRESS vaste. General Form subjects, good 

History and Geography recommendation Salary 901.—Apply 
HEAD MISTRES=, vGiris’ County School, Barry, Glamorgan. 


USEUM ASSISTANT.—Gentleman about 

25 to 30, thoroughly reliable and trustworthy, with practical 

Museum experience in Numbering, Labsiting. &c.; some knowledge 

of Archeology and or | =a Write full oa, qualifi- 

cations. experience, required - MUR, Scripps’s 
Advertising Offices, 13, ‘Jonth Mt ton Street, W 


RCHAZOLOGIST REQUIRED for the 
NEAR EAST, hyn to May inclusive. Goed Archeological 
training and practical peseace of pre-Historic Site Excavations 
essential. Kindly give fullest particulars of oe ot West Bad 
tions, stating age and salary required, to Box 600, care of West knd 
Advertising Soeacy, Ltd., 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Situations Wanted. 


LIBRARIAN (31), holding full Diplomact Library 

desires t it, England or abroad. Excellent 
references. Research cox bibliographical experience. — Box 1983, 
Atheneum Prese, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E 


DVERTISER (Oxford and Bar) SEEKS 

OPENING in PUBLISHING HOUSE. Small oo for 

tuition. Would invest in sound, well-established business. ncipals 
only.— Write A.B.C., care of Willing’s, 33, Knightsbridge, 8.W. 


























Miscellaneous. 
ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British Muscum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
testimonials — A. . 7. Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, K 


AU UTHORS WANTED, known and unknown, 
te communicate. Every description of roy! he be Lag om) 





No fees whatever.— Write for particulars to 842, 
Street, London. Special attention to New Writers. 





IT IS WRITTEN, BUT WILL IT GET PUBLISHED? 


LL MSS. considered carefully, and answers as 
to Publishing sent p iy, with E tes for Printing and 
Publishing all work we cannot undertake to produce at our risk. 
Our Publications are meron before the Trade. and therefore the 
Public, throughout Britain by our Travellers. Baucationsl Works 
before the enone, and great care is taken with review copies to 
rhaure reviews. iome notable successes in vablishin are ‘Some 
Little Quakers % *Netherwold of —. ‘Lan peand Life in the 
Lew re District ant hone or write what Manuscripts you have in 
and to J R& ~y! Publishers and Manufacturing Stationers, 
br and 36, Mt Ai Clifton (Tel. 2204), and for the Kingsley, Eversley, 
and Avouvale Stationery Series, 125, Thomas Street, Bristol (Tel. 439) 





| pees -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

College, Cambri Intermediate 
ste (Classical Tripes, Girton College, ered DAMERIDOM 
APEWRITING AGENCY, 5 DUKE STREET, ADELPHL W.0. 
Telephone: 2308 City. 


BACON’S NEW CONTOUR WALL MAPS, 


* NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST. 
Ug Land of i Five Seas.) 


Natural Scale miles to an inch). 
Includes the Empires ‘J Babylon, Persia, Parthia, Egypt and Rome: 





UTHORS’ MSS., Plays, | and all varieties of 


shows the Routes of Alexander the Great, Pompey, and St. Paul ; and 
illustrates Classical History from the Earliest Times. Inset Map of 
Palestine on larger scale. The colouring shows graphically it 





diene Wa ner 08 d Dey oi t ies 2d. * 1/000. 
omptitude per Sw 8; cate copies ¢ oe 
Fria} order half price.—R. G. CURTIS, 9, Mayhill , Black- 





YPE-WRITING of every description accurately 
executed by Expert, interested in Natural Science. 9d. per 1,000 
words.—E. EVANS, 3, Pertrttord Road, E. Finchley, N. 





'YPE- WRITING. —MSS. of very description 
COPIED accurately and promptly, 9d. 1,000 words (posta, 
inclusive). Testiveontale trom uthors, &c.—Miss G. JACUBS, ie, 
The Steyne, Worthing, Sussex. 








Sales by Auction. 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 


TUESDAY NEXT, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Mr. J. C. STEVENS will include in the above 


Sale a quantity of valuable SCTENTIFIC and NATURAL HISTORY 
BOOKS, includi many publicati of the Paleontographical 
aw 


we. 





on application, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 








TUESDAY, October 7, at half-past 12 o’cleck. 
Curiosities. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Rooms. 38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lond 

the REMAINING PORTION of the COLLECTION of BANTERN 

and INDIAN ARMS and ARMOUR formed by Mr. D. P. MOOS of 
| amr Deccan. This Collection is rich in Damascened and 
rated Blades. In the same Sale will be included English and 

Continental Weapons, China, Bronzes, Pictures, and other items. 

On view day prior and morning of Sale. Catalogues on application. 





Engravings. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
cl yee Honse. 47, Leicester Square, W.0. FRIDAY, 
October t ten minut eepess lo'clock e precieey FANCY SURJECTS 
of the HARLY ENGLISH and FRE SCHOOLS—Portraits in 
Mezzotint, rine. and BtippleCurieaturer Scriptural and Classical 
Subjects—Water-Colour ra wings c.; also a PORTION of the 
STOCK of LAURIE & WH E. now sold by a descendant of the 
firm, comprising Naval Buta. Portraits, Views of Paris, Songs, 
Letter Borders, &c.—nearly complete Sets of Buck's Views of Cities 
and Chief Towns and Castles, ianasteries, Palaces, &c.—also Hunting 
and Shooting Subjects—Water-Colour Drawings by H. Alken, sold by 
a descendant of the Alken family, 





Books and es including a Library removed from 
Fife, ., and other Properties. 


UTTIOK & SIMPSON will SELL L by AUCTION, 
t their Ir, 47. Leicester Square, W. ING OCTOBER, 
N NUSCRIPTS, including tine D+ Properties, com- 
ame Standard My in all Le of Literature, Rare First 


tecture, Travel, = be poh rely and many other interesting 
ms. 








Catalogues. 
ROOEKS. — ALL OUT-OF- PRINT and RARE 


BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The t_ Book- 
finder extant. Please state Apepecet and ask for CATALOGU a make 
a special feature of Books for others selected 
from Pad various an Ly Tist of 2,000 Books I particularly want 

t free. —- EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Buck. e's Peerage, 1910, new, 15s.—Rotany of Worcester- 
shire, by Amphlett, Rea, and Bagnall, new, 5s. 6d., published 21s. 








Rane COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 
coun jogued. 

stro RORCHABED, ot the Bor” Manin Pius fr 
Piccadilly, London, W. (close to Piccadilly Circus). — 


—— UNDERWEAR is all Pure Wool, 
urable in wear, d teed 

Write fort free patterns and bu disecs tress the acvual Unsbrinkable 
cost.—Dept. A10, ATHEENIC MILLS, Hawick, Scotland. 











Cype-Writers, Xr. 


UTHORS’ MSS. (10d. per 1,000) and Type 
b- 4 in all its branches aoe refully and promptly executed. 
Copies. Duplicati ~% 

Mise F. a ‘SEIN’. os 57, Moorgate Stree’ 


bts, PE- WRITING of every y description carefully 
Ds ina bap 7 he executed at hom mington Brief, o. per 1.008, 


Transletions si Shorthand. 
iss NA oY TMcPARLANE: nl, Paimeira , Westeli . Essex. 


UTHORS'MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
am © eta Stee aoe with complete accuracy, (ft per 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE - Waitine of every Y, description, under 
expert literary supervision, Paper 
inoluded.— Dept: ., Jyh NATIUNAL TYPE WHITING BUREAU, 




















M&S.,,0} OF ALL KINDS, 9d. pe 1,000 words. 
Higher Local Mr KING, Be Forest itese Ken gm Authors, mes 





AGGS§8 BRO SS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 
DEALERS IN MARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
RINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
Oa .. sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: ‘Gerrard 4664.” 








Authors’ Agents. 


SHORT STORIES placed to the best advantage. 
reading fees. Write for terms.—The MIDLAND LITFRARY 
AGENCY, 12, Bradford Chambers, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 


[E AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
lace MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all wiv dealt ek hh by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's lun, W.C 











Cours. 
£10 10s. ROME TOUR. goperctass 


11 days out on | home Second-class rail. 
turn via Paris. 


Also LUGANO BR GENOESE - RIVIERA Tour; 
ROUND ITALY. AMALFI and PALERMO Tours. 


GEORGE LUNN’S TOURS, Ltp., 23, Old Jewry, E.C. 





system of Asia Minor and South-West Persia, 
culminating in the Hindu Kush Mountains; the Table-land of 
Arabia, the Ew arabes and Tigris Valley, the Nile Valley, and 


Abyssini 
yssinian High oer OF THE SERIES. 


HEMISPHERES REGION OF THE MEDITER. 
RANEAN 

BRITISH ISLES [x AMERICA 

ENGLAND UNITED STA 

ACOTLAND | wa MAD, eats 

SAND Fe 
AUSTRA 

BUROPE Aust ar EB AEA. AT EQUATOR 
|AbsrieaLia 

AFRICA NEW ZEALAND 


Sizes about 60 by 48 inches, and. 40 by 30 inches (shown thus *). 
168. and 78. 6d. respectively. 
NEW FOURTEEN-INCH CONTOUR GLOBE. 
Natural Scale 1 : 37,000,000 (580 miles to an inch). 25s. net. 
With brass graduated semi-meridian and compass, mounted on 
polished stand. The Land Contours are shown in various shades of 
bg and brown, and the Ocean Depths in graduating strengths of 
lue. Political Boundaries of Countries and States shown by red line, 
and the principal Railways marked. Weight only 4} lb. 


BACON’S CONTOUR HAND MAPS. 
10 in. by 7} in. 
ONE PENNY net each. 
Special quotations for quantities of 500 or over (assorted). 
LIST OF THE SERIES. 


KENT | SAR wice 

SURREY | OXF 

SUSSEX ‘Gtoucesrer 

LONDON ERTFORD 

MIDDLESEX BER KSHIRE 

e HA | BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
ORTHUMBERLAND ca. RGA 

LANG ASHIRE 


RKSHIRE 
SOUTH-EAST ENGLAND andits |THE BASIN OF THE SEVERN 
Connexion with the Continent THE LAKE DISTRIC 
CENTRAL EUROPE THE BASIN OP THE TYNE 
THE W. POROPE. THE DANUBE un porn 

THE BASIN OF THE RHINE —it-° 

He BASIN H* MEDITERRANEAN AND 

WITH ST. | ~— COUNTRIES 








taw WREN tt 
THE BASIN OF THE sazeanmel tl 
77S Boe OF THE WEY AFRI CA 
ND MOLE |NORT TH AMERICA 
THE BASIN OF THE GREAT | reeks AMERICA 
OUSE AUSTRALIA 
THE BASIN OF THE LFA NEW Z#ALAND 
THE BASIN OF THE WEAVER | TASMANIA 
Pata MERSEY (the Cheshire Pala 
THe. BASIN OF bai ny TRENT | IRELAND 
ae Dist: 
THE BASIN OF THE BRISTOL | CANADA 
ON | BRITISH ISLES 
Samples of above and full list of Bacon’s Contour 
Fublications sent gratis on application to 


G. W. BACON & Co, LTD., 127, Strand, -London, W.C. 








Magazines, Kr. 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


OCTOBER, 
HOW IS CIVIL WAR TO BE AVERTED? 
By Sir Henry Blake, G.C.M.G. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL vine, oft THE IRISH QUESTION 
ir Bampfylde Fuller, K.C. 8.1. C.LE. 


WHAT THE WORKMEN omink By J. M. Kennedy 


THE SHORTEST AND MOST SANGUINARY CAMPAIGN ON 
RECORD: Some Observations by an Englishman with the Greek 


Army By Capt. A. H. Trapmann 
OCTOBER 14, 1066 By Barold F. Wyatt 
THE MEANING OF MEMORY By W. 8. Lilly 


DENIS DIDEROT By Francis Gribble 


THE TREATMENT OF ae 
Sir William a M.D. F.R.C.8. 
IMPRESSIONS OF THE PO. a FOR 
By Field-Marshal Lord Methuen, G.C.B. G.C.V.0. 
THE DANGER IN INDIA By H. Fielding-Hall 
SOME RECENT NOTABLE NOVELS By Darrell Figgis 
HUMOUR By Miss 8. Macnaughtan 


THE COLLAPSE OF THE CATHOLIC marrved 
y the Rev. A. H. T. Clarke 


MY FRIENDS AMONG THE HOME- cama OF LONDON 
By Miss Sydney K. Phelps 


THE ANIMALS’ SALVATION ARMY By the Hon. Mrs. Charlton 


IS THE PRESENT NEGLECT OF POPF MERITED 
By the Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray 


THE BALKAN OUTLOOK AS SEEN FROM VIENNA 
By Zneas O'Neill 


CORRESPONDENCE: Sir Harry Johnston and Bour: th 
London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 








EVERY SATURDAY, OF ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT 
IN ENGLAND, price 4d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CHARLES DICKENS, 1812 - 1870. 


A Series of Notes by JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 
with Supplementary Articles by other Contributors, 


a Abeeer® in the Numbers for FEBRUARY 3, 10, 17. 
'H 2, 9. ont ged nae 4, i, Ss MAY 4, 11, 18, 
JUNE 1, 8, 15, and 29, 1 





JOHN C. FRANCOIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO’S 
Popular Six-Shilling Fiction 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 

















READY AT ONCE, 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE’S FINE ROMANCE THE OPEN ROAD 


With Illustrations by FRED PEGRAM and A. J. GOUGH. 


This story will endear its distinguished author’s work to an even larger public than it has attracted in the past. 
It is imagined and chronicled in Mr. Sutcliffe’s happiest vein, with all the characteristics of his work. 


THE OPENING DOOR JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Mr. Forman treats a topical theme with characteristic fervour and charm. This new story will delight his admirers. 


LEILA AND HER LOVER MAX PEMBERTON 


“* Leila and Her Lover’ will be found a thoroughly competent piece of work. The story is told with businesslike precision and lucidity; the dialogue flows naturally ; the 
incidents are well managed ; the characters have individuality above mere types.”—Morning Post. 


ONE WONDERFUL NIGHT LOUIS TRACY 


All the adventures in this remarkable tale happen in one wonderful night ; it is safe to say the reader will apply the same phrase to the time spent in reading the tale. 


EXPIATION E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“ Scene after scene thrills one : the men characters are vigorous, the women charming. Equal to anything that Mr. Oppenheim has given us.”—Madame. 


BOTH SIDES OF THE ROAD B. A. CLARKE 


Mr. B. A. Clarke’s stories, ‘ Minnows and Tritons’ and ‘ All Abroad,’ attracted a lot of attention in literary circles, for he was recognized as a writer of unusual power. His new 
book should do much to enhance his reputation. 


THE SECRET CARGO J. S. FLETCHER 


“This is one of the best detective yarns that has appeared for some considerable time, and one which reflects to the credit of its popular author.”—Financial Times. 


AVERNO BERTRAM MITFORD 


“Mr. Bertram Mitford's breezy tales of adventure, and the imagination, first-hand knowledge of wild life, and clear description, which have gained him so many readers in the 
past, are all present in his latest novel, ‘ Averno.’”—Scotsman. 


UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE A. W. MARCHMONT 
“ One of those excitingly involved stories of Russian political intrigue which Mr. A. W. Marchmont knows so well how to write The story, full of incident and crowded with 
characters, works up to a surprising and cleverly arranged climax.”— Daily Graphic. 


THE THIRTEENTH GUEST FERGUS HUME 


A fine tale of mystery. 


THROUGH WEAL AND THROUGH WOE EFFIE ADELAIDE ROWLANDS 


Miss Rowlands has for the last two years enjoyed a vogue comparable to Mr. Garvice’s. This is one of her most popular and readable tales. 


A ROYAL WRONG FRED M. WHITE 


A breathlessly exciting and breezy yarn. 


SOULS IN PAWN (Fourth Edition.) LINDSAY RUSSELL 


“Lindsay Russell has proved herself a writer of no mean ability. The characters are drawn with sincerity and vigour ; the narrative holds our attention at every oe 
orning Post 


UNTIL SEVENTY TIMES SEVEN L. G. MOBERLY 


““* Until Seventy Times Seven’ is a novel that well repays perusal, and holds the attention of the delighted reader until its very last page.” —Western Mail. 


LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD ROBERT BARR 


““¢ Lord Stranleigh Abroad’ shows for the hundredth time the author’s skill in short story telling. ‘ Lord Stranleigh’ is one of the most entertaining of his creations.”—Sportsman. 


THE NETHER MILLSTONE GILBERT LITTLESTONE 


“‘ A thoroughly interesting story from start to finish. The dialogue and the narrative are well written.”— Morning Post. 


THE SECOND CHANCE PAUL TRENT 


‘* Paul Trent has written another excellent story, ‘The Second Chance.’ This is an excellent tale, fully up to anything this popular author has previously written.” 
Scarborough Post. 


ocopxk WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 
MANY BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORK ILLUSTRATING 


MORE PICTURES FROM BIBLE HISTORY 


Including Coloured Plate by HENRY RYLAND. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


By J. E. RAPHAEL. 
FINE STORIES AND ARTICLES BY 


GERTRUDE PAGE. S. MACNAUGHTAN. CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 
WITH MANY BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS: 


WARD, LOCK & CO., LIMITED, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. LECKY’S 
WORKS. 


Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 7 vols. 
Vols. I-1V. ready. Vols. V., VI., VIL., in October. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND IN 


TH BIGHTEENTH CENTURY. _ 5 vols. 
Vols. I. and II. on October 15. Vols. IIL, IV., V., on 
November 1. 


MAP OF LIFE. 
DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 


2 vols. 5s. net.—On November 15. 


The following volumes of Mr. Lecky’s Works are 
already published in the Popular Edition. 


Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland: 
Flood—Grattan—O’Connell. 2 vols. 
5s. net. 


History of the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in 
Europe. 2s. 6d. net. 


History of European Morals from 
Augustus to Chariemagne. 23. 6d. 
net. 


THE MAKING OF THE AUSTRA- 
LIAN COMMONWEALTH (1889-1900). A 
Stage in the Growth of the Empire. By B. R. WISE. 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. [On Monday next. 


THE PILGRIM FROM CHICAGO: 
bei: more Rambles with an American. By 
CHRISTIAN TEARLE, Author of ‘Rambles with an 
American,’ &c. With 24 Lilustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. (On Monday next. 





1 vol.—On November 15. 











Longmans’ Pocket Library. 
(NEW VOLUMES.) 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net each vol. 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S PROSE 
ROMANCES. 


A Dream of John Ball, and a King’s 
Lesson. [Ready. 


A Tale of the House of the Wolfings. 
[On Monday next. 


The Roots of the Mountains. 
2 vols. (Not sold separately.) 
[On Monday next. 
*.* Other volumes of William Morris’s Prose 
Romances are in the press and will be published 
shortly. 


JEWISH HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE UNDER THE MACCABEES AND 
HEROD. By the Rev, B. H. ALFORD, M.A., late 
Vicar of St. Luke’s, Nutford Place, London. Crown 
Svo, 28. 6d. net. 

OLD TESTAMENT LEGENDS: 
being Stories out of some of the less-known 
Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament. By 
M. R. JAMES, Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. With 10 Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 
Large crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


HENRY BODLEY BROMBY, Hon. 
Canon of Bristol Cathedral, sometime Dean of 
Hobart, Tasmania. A Memoir. By the Rev. 
: + *. Ree M.A. With Illustrations, Crown 
vo, 68. net. 











MODERN VIOLIN TECHNIQUE: 
How to Aoauire it, How to Teach it. By 
nang ay Big mag 'LETON. With Illustrations. Crown 


DIRK: A SOUTH AFRICAN. A 


Story. By ANNABELLA BRUCE MARCHAND. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








CONSTABLE'S NEW BOOKS 


GEORGE MEREDITH By CONSTANTIN PHOTIADES 


HIS LIFE, HISTORY, AND GENIUS. Translated from the French by ARTHUR PRICE (6s. net) 


“Quite apart from any intrinsic merit of M. Photiades’s volume, a French appreciation of Meredith has special claim 
on our interest. M. Photiades shows himself gifted with a true sympathy cont insight into the poet’s wind, and a very 
genuine power of pw ym _ It is to be hoped that this interesting work will serve to win many foreign admirers for one 
of the most powerful and fascinating personalities in English literature.”—spectator. 


REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE’S NEW BOOK. 


TEN MORE PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Author of ‘On Ten Plays of Shakespeare.’ (7s. 6d. net.) 


“Dr. Stopford Brooke is the ‘ideal spectator’ of the Shakespearian drama....As he sits at the play his whole 
nature is thoroughly alert ; intelligence, imagination, and emotion unite to receive the full impression of each scene and 
character ; and then his own impressive speech conveys the impression to his readers without loss. Other critics seem to 
give us studies more or less acute, and reflections more or less to the point ; Dr. Stopford Brooke seems to have access by 
some happy intuition to the very spirit of the drama. As he is equally sensitive to comedy and tragedy....The words 
one finds oneself using of Dr. Stopford Brooke’s gift of appreciation are such as ‘ intuition’ and ‘ insight.’ ”—Times 


SIDELIGHTS (7s. 6d. net.) LADY BLENNERHASSETT 


“Very interesting....admirably translated into English by Mrs. Giilcher....No one could be more fitted to cope with 
the task. Lady Blennerhassett’s previous contributions to literature, her encyclopedic knowledge of historical facts, 
and her thorough grasp of the main political, religious, and economic considerations which moved the hearts and influ- 
enced the actions of men during the revolutionary convulsion, give her a claim, which none will dare to dispute, to speak 
with authority on this subject.”—Spectator. 


NEW LETTERS OF AN IDLE MAN 


(7s. 6d. net) By the Author of ‘ European Years,’ &c. 

















HERMANN JACKSON WARNER 
Edited by G. E. WOODBEERY., 


“These delightful letters. ...the correspondence printed in this most entertaining volume is never lacking in vivacity, 
character, and insight... .like all good letters, Mr. Warner’s confidences overflowed with individuality, and their present 
prejudices and predilections are among the most persuasive of their traits. Will make friends wherever the art of 
correspondence is valued.”—Daily Telegraph. 

By W. K_ McCLURE 


ITALY IN NORTH AFRICA 
Demy 8vo, fully illustrated. (10s. 6d. net) 


“‘Mr. McClure’s book probably contains the truest estimate of the work and conduct of the Italian Army in Libya 
that has been published in English The author has written at his leisure, after verifying and amplifying from numerous 
sources what he saw with his own eyes.”—Spectator 


“It is undoubtedly the most level-headed and critical account of the Italo-Turkish War.”—Westminster Gazette. 


ENGLISH INDUSTRIES OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
(6s. 6d. net) By L_F. SALZMANN., BA. F.S.A. 


Mr. L. F. Salzmann is a well-known antiquary and historian. In this book he takes the chief industries of Medizval 
England one by one, and shows their main centres, their chronological development, their conditions and methods. 
Mining of every kind, quarrying, metal - working, pottery, cloth-making, leather-working, brewing, are among the 


industries dealt with. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR—IN ACTIVE PREPARATION 


MEDIAVAL BYWAYS Illustrated. (6s. net) 




















eis natin tire TO i an ill 


With a Bibliographical Note and a Portrait of the Author in Photogravure. Special editions. 400 copies, imperial 
16mo, 5s. net; and 100 — large paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘*Well worth preserving. The author has put himself to school with many of the best poets without becoming 
imitative ; his language shows us no borrowings....The wholesomeness of his ideals, the fastidiousness with which he 
chose his words, the attention he paid to metre, and his delicate mastery of it in many forms go a long way to justify 
his wish to be remembered by his verse. We feel sure that his friends will like to possess this volume, with its 
pave sew ee | memoirs as a preface ; and we hope, on account of more than one piece which it contains, that it will not be 
overlooked by anthologists.”—Times. 





A DOME OF MANY-COLOURED GLASS (ss. net) | By AMY LOWELL 


These poems show the influence of the Modern French School in the careful and delicate quality of their technique 
and in the subtle and sophisticated emotions with which they deal. But they are also infused with a very rare and 
unusual quality of emotion, which is lacking in so much of the work of to-day. 

‘The Road to Avignon’ is one of the best lyrics of recent years. 


THE NIGHT RIDE, and Other Poems as. 64. net.) 


“The product of a keen poetic vision and a rich gift of vivid phase.”—Times. 
‘** A stern and stirring achievement.”—Morning Post. 
‘* Admirable in its freshness and strength.” —Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF NATURE, 1910-1912 os. net.) By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


‘*It is the best by Mr. Fletcher, fornature and scenes of travel stir his imagination and give his pessimism more 
poetic value "—Times 








By OSWALD DAVIS 











NEW 6 NOVELS 
Published to-day, a Novel by JOHN TREVENA, Author of ‘ Furze the Cruel,’ ‘ Sleeping Waters,’ 
é&c., entitled NO PLACE LIKE HOME. Also a Novel by the Author of ‘ The House of a Thousand 
Candles,’ &c., MEREDITH NICHOLSON, entiticd OTHERWISE PHYLLIS. 


VANISHING POINTS 


**A pleasure to read ”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Both method and style are excellent.”"—New Statesman. 


PITY THE POOR BLIND  eenatmpression) By the Author of ‘The Corner of Harley Street. 
THE POT OF BASIL 
A WILFUL WIDOW 
DRUMS HOUSE 
THE PENALTY 


By ALICE BROWN 


Author of ‘The Secret of the Clan,’ ‘ Rose Macleod,’ &c. 
“A distinct success "—Everyman., 





BERNARD CAPES 
EDITH MOORE 
IDA WILD 
TTS 


By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 





LONDON 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their Catalogue and Announcement List 
post free to any applicant. 


THE REGENT. By Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo, 6s. THE HARROVIANS. By ArnoldLunn. Crown 8vo, 
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[Third Edition. | 6s. [Second Edition. 
The famous ‘‘Card” is reintroduced and his adventures described in Mr. Bennett’s | The most truthful story of school life ever published. This is the real thing and not a 
most buoyant spirit. sentimental make-believe. ; ; 
“We doubt whether any of Mr. Bennett’s books is likely to give more unmitigated | ** A most excellent book, with a sure appeal to Old Harrovians.”—Truth, 
amusement than ‘The Regent’—a book full of good humour and high spirits. The story | “The best school story yet written.” — Daily News. 


abounds in diverting incident and incisive characterization.”—Spectator. _ a “A photograph of school flife which -_ public school boy will recognize as an 
“Mr. Bennett is in the lightest of mocds—the mood of pure high spirits and | astonishingly accurate picture. There is not a dull page in the book.”—Nation. 


sque.”—Daily Tele a | 
eg pee pegicerd as fresh and engrossing as if we had not previously met the TH E RE M I i GTO N S Ee N TE NCE. By Ww. 


*Card.’"—Morning Post. | Pett Ridge, Author of ‘ Devoted Sparkes.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 
The adventures of a country family in town, told in Mr. Pett Ridge’s bk 
TH E WAY OF AM BITION. By Robert vivacious manner. , J sltibdnechciga 
Hichens. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Fourth Edition. ‘*It is full of observation and humour and is written with delightful ease.”— Daily Mail. 


A brilliant study of London and North Africa. “Mr. Pett Ridge’s invention and wit are as good as ever they were.” 


“One of the sincerest, most direct, and most poignant stories he has ever written. It a F f du Westminster Gazette. 
is real, earnest, vivid ; it sets the heart beating, and the brain in labour with a problem.” There is much wit and wisdom and a vast amount of clever character drawing 
Daily Telegraph. | Evening standard. 


“The culminating chapters are as clever and exciting as anything which Mr. Hichens “Mr. Pett Ridge possesses a delightful gift of humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 


has ever given us.”—Liverpool Post. TH E SECO N D.C LASS PASSE N G E R. By 


‘With its large suggestiveness, its varied and clever characterization, and excellent 


dialogue it is a novel of peculiar charm, and well worthy of its author's high renown.” Perceval Gibbon, Author of ‘ Margaret Harding.’ Crown 8vo, 6a. 
, : : : Pall Malt Gazette. Impressive stories by an author whom Punch has called ‘one of the best living short 

ee sound and picturesque piece of work, and there is no getting away from its intense, story writers.” 

its white-hot interest.”—Outlook. “Dramatic, forceful, and altogether admirable.” — Daily Express. 


‘The incidents in all the stories are related with vividness and power.”—Times. 


TH E J U DGM ENT HOUSE. By Sir Gilbert ‘* Every one of the tales contains strong, clean, sensitive work.”—Observer. 
Parker. Crown 8vo, 6s. THE SUMMER LADY. _ss,y mrs. George 


A magnifieently dramatic story of England and South Africa. , ’ . . . 
‘It should easily take rank as the most enthralling novel of the year....Conveys a | Norman, Author of ‘Lady Fanny.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

remarkably vividl impression of the South African war, and of the diplomatic events which A graceful romance, somewhat after the style of the ‘ Cardinal’s Snuff-Box ’ 

led up to it.”—Liverpool Post. “*Mrs, Norman’s charming stories are always very interesting and amusing reading.” 
‘*A drama in which Sir Gilbert Parker has infused all the power and sincerity which | “A light and pleasantly written story.”—Atheneum. Aberdeen Press. 


lie behind his pen.”— Daily Graphic. 
‘There is a thoroughness about the author’s survey, a unity of impression, a sense of TH E RO M ANC E @) am A FEW DAYS. 
responsibility as well as of —- evident in his handling of even the smallest details By Putnam Weale, Author of ‘The Revolt.’ Crown 8vo, 63 
of his =< ——; lift his = far oe the pronase yo of a se ae — oi The romantic adventures of a young Englishman in Moscow are here described. 
Pa oy — Tad tame adele &: eed od eae aeaiinns *—-aieanene I i “A really admirable story, calculated to delight the bloodthirsty, affright the mild, 
asmine, and round her circle a crowd of unforgettable creations.” —Glasgow News. and stir the lethargic.”—Daily' News. 


‘*Mr. Weale in those few days has created an atmosphere that is at once fantastic and 


THE GOVERNOR OF ENGLAND. real.”—Morning Post. 
By Marjorie Bowen, Author of ‘I Will Maintain.’ Crown 8vo, 6. THE LITTLE NUGGET. by P. G. Wodehouse. 


The dramatic story of Oliver Cromwell from the beginning of the Civil War to the : 
Great Protector’s death is here told. Crown 8vo, 6s. a 
“The breadth, dignity, and even grandeur of her picture is worthy of the great The adventures of a millionaire’s son whom all the world attempts to kidnap. 
relentless drama which it represents, and in the telling Miss Bowen proves herself not only “A story with humour that imitates nobody else’s humour, and it is the real thing.” 
a novelist of distinction, but also a historian of peculiarly acute and discriminating . : Daily Graphic. 
ability.” —Dwndee Advertiser. _ “The reader will be greatly diverted by a story which Mr. Wodehouse tells in the 
highest of spirits.”— Daily Mail. 


THE TWO KISSES. By Oliver Onions, Author of WHAT IS LOVE? By David Liste, Author of «A 


‘Good Boy Seldom.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. = sn ed Painter of Souls.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The story of a woman artist in which the life of the studios is shown as it is lived by An intimate story of theatre life in Paris. 
women. 
‘An admirable and entertaining study of a certain phase of modern life.” SHA LLOWS. By Frederick Watson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Morning Post. . . 

a“ innit ri ; Sematn ent - > __ Vorkehs ; - A romance of Jacobite times, by a son of Ian Maclaren. 

“ 4 age tage mn ‘ok ce ee pote pct gang — cauuaen ak ie ‘* A good, stirring story written round a tragic episode in Jacobite history.”— Atheneum, 
ae movement. Mr. a observation, humour, — and literary powers never “*Mr. Watson has the rare gift of picturesque and compressed description.” —Times, 
ail him in a nevel which shows on every page all the gifts and graces of one of our most , 6s 
accomplished novelists.”— Dundee Advertiser. MISS NOBODY. By Ethel Garnie, Author of ‘Songs 

“What we liked best in the book is the picture of the Glenerne boarding-house and its of a Factory Girl.’ Crown 8vo, 6a. 
habitués. Mr. Welicome, the commercial traveller, is superb.”—Evening Standard. A story of modern working-class life told by one who has an intimate knowledge of it. 

‘* Miss Carnie, ex-factory girl and poet, isto be congratulated on her first novel. It 


THE LODGER. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Crown evinces much sincerity and true observation.”—Athenewi. 
8vo, 6s. SANDY MARRIED. By Dorothea Conyers, 


A thrilling story of an unsolved mystery of crime. | a ae ae . 74s 
“One men proof that Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is mistress of ‘the art of thrilling.’”—Times. | . aime <a a Svo, 6s. [Third Edition. 
S SSESE PUMRARND, SRE SES WED SEE Se OS the walter's lneady werle-wite ‘4 delightful breezy novel of Irish life and character, of humour and of hunting.”— Field. 


reputation.” — Westminster Gazette. ‘* Full of amusing incident. Irish and other sporting readers will find in it a fund of 
5 enjoyment.” —T'imes. 
THE MORNING’S WAR. ty c. E. Montague, THE WHITE THREAD. 2y Robert Halifax 
Th ae “ - & Bind has Tri owe bon a aniilisi Author of ‘A Whistling Woman.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ve A fine di Zz ti ~ rane g ith th - canna ar, ter. . book like this A story of working-class life with a heroine who will endear herself to all. 
aliv pes listinctive work with atcha thay asaya ay + oat Bess oot , 0 ‘* These people have a great reality on their own imaginative plane. Tilly Westaway 
ive and vivid, so beautiful and invigorating, is one among a thousand.”—Daily Herald. os fusenaal Toathetically human. Hor silent lover is a wan end Beta puppet,” —Obeerenr 
“Pearls are worth diving for, and there are plenty of fine things in Mr. Montague’s | 18 Intensely and pathetically . . 
pre i. enn TIDE MARKS. by Margaret Westrup (Mrs. W. Sydney 
BELOW STAIRS. By Mrs. A. Sidgwick, Author of e Stacey), Author of  wiianheth in Retreat.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
: . story of love and Cornwall. , Pa, ge 
‘The Severins.” Crown 8vo, 6s. The scenes wherein the Cockney family appear are the best in a story which is read- 


An unusual book, being the story of a domestic servant—her work, her love-affairs, and | ahje throughout.”—Athenewmn. 


bh ‘look. 
ere The story, mainly concerned with the a 5 rn, © os ene as ‘ONCE OF TH E ANGELS. By Evelyn Beacon. 


anything that Mrs. Sidgwick has yet written.”—Liverpool Post. : 
‘* A sympathetic and entertaining story made out of the joys and sorrows of domestic Crown 8vo, 6s. : J ‘ i" 
service.”—Manchester Guardian. | A story on a delicate subject told with devotion and conviction. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Vardon, With 48 Illustrations. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
MINDS IN DISTRESS: A Psychological Study of the Masculine and 


Feminine Mind in Health and in Disorder. By A. E. Bridger. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6. net. 


WILLIAM OF GERMANY. By Stanley Shaw, LL.D. With a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy 8vc, 7s. 6d. net. 
METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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W. Heffer & Sons, Ltd. 


Autumn Announcements and Publications 


To be Published Oct. 1. 


A HISTORY OF UNIVERSITY REFORM, 
FROM 1800 TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
With suggestions towards a complete scheme for the 
University of Cambridge. By A. 1. TILLYARD, M.A., 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Pp. xiv+392. Demy 
8vo, 10s. net. [Postage 5d. 

The volume is both critical and constructive, and all 
parents, guardians, and others who are interested in the 
welfare of the students at our two great universities should 

make a point of reading the book. The problem is a 

weighty one, and the author has faced it boldly and 

handled it thoroughly. 


To be Published in October. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF CAMBRIDGE POETS, 
1900-1914. Selected by AELFRIDA TILLYARD. 
With an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR QUILLER- 
COUCH, King Kdward VII. Professor of English 
Literature, Cambridge University. Pp. 300. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. (Postage 4d. 

The work of about thirty authors will be represented in 

i Aaeaeuge. The volume will be printed in red and 














To be Published in October. 


EARLY COLLEGIATE LIFE AND OTHER 
PAPERS. By JOHN VENN, Sc.D., President of 
Caius . a Cambridge. Crown 8vo, probable price 
5s. net. 

These essays, with considerable alterations and additions 
for the present volume, have all appeared at different times, 
extending over a period of some twenty years, in the Caian, 
the college magazine of Gonville and Caius, 

To all who are interested in the early history of university 
life this volume will be exceedingly welcome. The author 
brings to his subject an unrivalled knowledge and a keen 
sense of the value of his materials. He writes fluently and 
attractively, he has an eye for the humour of a position, 
and he can reconstruct from slender documentary evidence 
a lifelike picture of the condition of things prevailing four 
centuries ago. 


Nearly ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL STATICS. ByG.wW. 
BREWSTER, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, 
Oundle School, and C. J. L. WAGSTAFF, M.A., Head 
Master, Haberdashers’ School Cricklewood. 

The authors aim at presenting the subject in an easy way 
for students without specialized mathematical ability. 
Though the treatment is largely experimental, the book is 
much more than a combination of instructions for experi- 
ments. It is intended for use both in laboratory and 
classroom, and contains many examples. The order 
adopted is historical rather than logical, and no attempt 
is made in the body of the book to build up a series of 
bookwork propositions: these are added for the sake of 
examination candidates in a supplementary chapter. 


Just Published. Crown Svo, boards, ls. net. 


EXAMPLES IN PHYSICS. By H. Freemay, 
B.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Mathematical Master, Haberdashers’ School, Crickle- 
wood, and E. JOBLING, Physics Master, Haber- 
dashers’ School, Cricklewood. ; 

These examples cover the work done in physics from very 
early stages to about London University Matriculation 
standard. Examples on sound have been deliberately 
omitted, as the subject appears to be too difficult for 
ordinary school courses. 


Ready Shortly. Feap. 4to, cloth, 1s, 6d. 


COURS FRANCAIS DU LYCEE PERSE. 


Degré Elémentaire. Séries, Verbes, Récitations et 
Chansons, en Transcription Phonétique et en Ortho- 

he Usuelle. Par L. C. von GLEHN, M.A., et 
4 SHOUVILLE, B. és L., Professeurs au Lycée Perse 
de Cambridge, et ROSE WELLS. 

This book is a summary of the elementary stage at the 
Perse School. It contains all the essential language forms 
which are taught and practised in that stage, chiefly as a 
series of actions with questions and answers; and easy 
dialogues, songs, and nursery rhymes. 


Just Published. 


THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING 
LATIN. By R. B. APPLETON, M.A., Late Scholar 
of Christ Church, Oxford, and Classical Master at the 
Perse School, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 
[Postage 2d. 
Publishers’ Note.—This book prey oe by means of 
suggestions and cautions to give some help to those who 
are teaching Latin on the direct method. It is felt that 
such suggestions are likely to be most useful for the 
teaching of second and third year classes, when the novelty 
of the work has to some extent worn off, and consequently 
the author has confined himself to an account of what he 
has himself learnt from taking such classes. 


LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 
THE BRITISH SECTION, PROBLEMS 


AND EXERCISES IN BRITISH HISTORY, 
is now complete (in 8 parts, each 2s. net) from the 
earliest times to 1837 by the publication of Part 6, 
1603-1688. 4to, 2s. net. [Postage 3d. 
Full Prospectus on application to the Publishers. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, Lop. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lrp. 

















MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





JUST OUT. 
CECIL RHODES: 


The Map and His Work. By one of his 
Confidential Secretaries. GORDON LE 
SUEUR. Illustrated. 12s. net. 


THE MOUNTED POLICE 
OF NATAL. 


By H. P. HOLT. With an Introduction by 
the late General Sir GEORGE DARTNELL, 
K.C.B., the Founder of the Corps.  Illus- 
trated. 10s, 6d. net. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S 
ADDRESS 


Delivered at Montreal. 
ALITY. 


HIGHER NATION. 
By LORD HALDANE. 1s. net. 


THE IRELAND OF TO-DAY. 


New Volume in ‘‘ Times Series.’ With Maps. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

It is beyond question the most comprehensive 
and most authoritative work on the real 
Ireland that has appeared for many years, 
and contains a full account of the condition of 
the country at the present day, without any 
reference to politics and free from all partisan 
bias. 


A UNIONIST AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY. 


By A GROUP OF UNIONISTS. 6d. 

Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ Formulates one of 
the most comprehensive and thoroughgoing 
schemes of agricultural reform yet placed before 
the country.” 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS’ New Work 


THE OLD TIME BEFORE THEM. 
62. 


Country Life says:—‘*The Tales themselves 
have the same character as their teller—comedy 
and tragedy mingle ns but never is lacking 
the milk of human kindness.” 


GENE STRATTON PORTER'S 


New Story, LADDIE, is a home tale, 
muine and true to life. The love-story of 
die and the Princess is told in a charming 
and original way. A worthy successor to 
‘Freckles.’ 6s. 


ROME, ST. PAUL, AND THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


Showing the Influence of Roman Law on 
St. Paul’s Teaching and Phraseology, and on 
the Development of the Church. By the 
Rev. W. STEPHENS MUNTZ, D.D., Vicar 
of St. John’s, Upper Holloway. 5s. net. 


SOME FRENCH CATHEDRALS 





Being a New Volume in the ‘‘ Times Series.” 


Is. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


HISTORY OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 
This book is no mere record of the growth 
and progress of an Institution, but is a genuine 
coutribution to the industrial and economic 
od of the country during the last century and 
a half. 


JAMES 8S. WADSWORTH 
OF GENESEO, 


Brevet Major-General of United States 
Volunteers. 
By HENRY GREENLEAF PEARSON. 
With Portraits and Maps. Medium 8vo, 
16s. net. 

This biography of one of the foremost public 
men and soldiers America has produced appears 
appropriately in a year that contains the fiftieth 
anniversary of no historical event so great as the 
Battle of Gettysburg—for some of those grey 
waves of men that rolled across the Pennsylvania 
valley to mark the high tide of Confederacy broke 
upon Wadsworth and his command. 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


Edited by Sir JOHN MACDONELL, C.B. 
LL.D., and EDWARD MANSON. _Illus- 
trated. 2ls. net. 


MECHANISM, LIFE, 
AND PERSONALITY. 


An Examination of the Mechanistic Theory of 
Life and Mind. By J. 8. HALDANE, M.D. 
LL.D. F.R.S. 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OF FIORDS. 


By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S. D.Se. 
trated. 16s. net. 


A HANDBOOK FOR 
TRAVELLERS IN INDIA, 
BURMA, AND CEYLON. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. net: 


With 


Tllus- 


The Handbook has been brought up to date and’ 


revised throughout under new Editorship, and with 
the co-operation of officials and other residents in 
all parts of India, Ceylon, and Burma. New Maps 
and Plans have been added, and no care or trouble 
has been spared to make the book complete and 
thorough in all details. 


IS ULSTER RIGHT? 


A statement of: the reasons — Historical, 


Political, and Financial — why Ulster is- 
By. AN, 


justified in opposing Home Rule. 
IRISHMAN. | 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OCCUPYING OWNER-. 
SHIP OF LAND: 


An analysis of the position of the Tenant 
Farmer and some suggestions on the creation 
of the Peasant Owner. By BEVIL TOLLE- 
MACHE. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE 
DANGERS: OF DEMOCRACY. 


By the late THOMAS MACKAY. Edited 
with an_ Introduction, by 
CLAY, Bart. 6s. net. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W.. 





Sin. ARTHUR. 
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~—— Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. A. J. GEORGE. 





MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE CHILDREN’S TENNYSON. Arranged for Reading and 
Recitation in Elementary Schools and Junior Forms of Secondary Schools. With 
Portrait, anes. Notes, and Illustrations. Authorised Selection. Paper covers, 
___ 6a; limp cloth, 7d. 


A A JUNIOR COURSE OF ARITHMETIC. By H. Sypnry 
JONES, M.A. Being Exercises selected from ‘A Modern Arithmetic.’ Part I. 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST BOOK OF PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By T. S. 

USHERWOOD, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.M.I.Mech.E., and C. J. A. TRIMBLE, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
[First Books of science. 

A FIRST COURSE IN PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. By E. 
HOWARD SMART, M.A., Head of Mathematical Department, Birkbeck College, 
London. 7s. 6d. 

MECHANICS AND HEAT. An Elementary Course of Applied 
Physics. By J. DUNCAN, Wh.Ex. M.I.Mech.E., Author of ‘ Applied Mechanics for 
Beginners,’ &c. 3s. 6d. 

SECOND EDITION (REVISED AND ENLARGED). 

PRACTICAL GEOMETRY AND GRAPHICS FOR ADVANCED 
STUDENTS. By JOSEPH HARRISON, Wh.Sch. M.LM.E., and G. A. 
BAXANDALL. Second Editon. Revised and’ Enlarged. Adapted to the require- 

ments of the new (1912) Syllabus of the Board of Education, Whitehall, 6s. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF SCHOOL GARDENING. 
By ALEXANDER LOGAN, Head of Supplementary Department, Gordon Schools, 
Huntly. With 102 Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. 

A FIRST BOOK OF NATURE STUDY. By Ernest Srenuorse, 
B.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. [First Books of Science. 





A DICTIONARY OF {CLASSICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. By W. T. JEFFCOTT, B.A., Senior Classical Master of the 
____ Grammar School, . Burton- on-Trent. 18. 6d. 


VICTOR ET VICTORINE. Par Madame J. G. 
‘Emile et Héléne,’ etc. Dessins de H. M. BROCK. 1s. 


SIMPLE DRAMATIC SCENES IN EASY FRENCH. 
Siepmann’s Primary French Course. Part I. By Mrs. A. G. LATHAM. 
Introduction by A. G. LATHAM, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 


SIEPMANN’S PRIMARY FRENCH SERIES.—NEW VOLS. 
LAURETTE; OU, LE CACHET ROUGE. Par ALFRED DE 
VIGNY. Adapted and Edited by J. L. BURBEY, M.A. 1s. 


LITTLE FRENCH PLAYS FOR LITTLE ENGLISH CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. A. G. LATHAM. With an Introduction by A. G. LATHAM, M.A. 1s. 
SIEPMANN’S ELEMENTARY FRENCH SERIES.—NEW VOLS. 


VOYAGE AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE. Par Juves VeERNE. 
Adapted and Edited by EUGENE PELLISSIER, formerly Assistant-Master at 
Clifton College. 2s. Word and Phrase Book to same, sewed, 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 


DE LA TERRE A LA LUNE. Par Jvutes Verne. Adapted and 
Edited by EUGENE PELLISSIER, formerly Assistant- Master at Clifton College. 
2s. Word and Phrase Book Ww same, sewed, 6¢. Key, 2s. 6d. net. 





Frazer, Auteur de 


Based on 
With an 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY AND DECEMBER), 1914. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-book of the Catechism of the Church of England. By Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D.D. 6d. and 1s. 6d. (Preliminary and Junior. 
An Elementary Introduction to the Book of Common Prayer. By Rev. 
F. PROCTER and Rev. G. F. MacLeark, D.D. 2s. (Junior and Senior. 
The Acts of The Apostles. Authorised Version. “With Notes by T. E. PaGE, M.A., 
and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior end Senior. 
— The Greek Text. With Notes by T. E. PaGe, M.A. 33. 6d. 


[Junior and Senior. 
The Gospel According to St. Luke. The Greek Text. With Introduction and 
Notes by Rev. J. BuND, M.A. 2s. 6¢ 
anaes. 


(Junior and Senior. 
Scott’s Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 
— Marmion. Edited by G. B. AlTon. ls. net. [Preliminary and Junior. 
— Marmion. With Introduction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, D.Litt. 3s. ; sewed, 
2s. 6d. Cantos I. and VI., 1s. (Preliminary and Junior. 
— The Lord of the Isles. H. B. COTTERILL. 28. 6d. [Preliminary and Junior. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. PartI. C. R. Gaston. 1s. net. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare’s Tempest. K. DEIGHTON, 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 


By F. T. PALGRAve. 1s. 


— Tempest. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. 
(Senior. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. J. H. CUNLIFFE. 1s. net. | Senior. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. P. T. CRESWELL. 4 [ Senior. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. E. C. NOYEs. 1s. ne’ [ Senior, 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. Eversley Edition. W ith Notes. 1s. [Senior. 
Scott’s Ivanhoe. A. M. HITCHCOCK. 1s. net. | Junior. 
— Ivanhoe. 2s. fd. [ Junior, 
— Ivanhoe. 1s. 6d. Also Edited by F. JOHNSON. 1s. 6d. (Junior. 
— Kenilworth. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. MICHAEL MACMILLAN, D.Litt. Books I. and IL, 1s. 9d. 
Books I. and II., separately, 1s. 3d. each. [ *enior, 


ENGLISH (continuea). 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. BooksI.and II. W.I1. CRANE. 1s. { Senior. 
Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos III. and IV. ~ | E. menes 1s. 9d. 
| Senior. 
— Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos IIL. andIV. J. H. FOWLER. -. 
[| Senior. 
— Childe Harold, A.J. GEORGE. ls. net. [ Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 

Ceesar’s pe Bello Gallico. Book VI. 
1s. 

Virgil’s Aeneid. Book II. 


Livy. Book V. 
Cicero’ s First Catiline Oration. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. COLBECK. 
(Junior, 
By T. E. PAGE. 18. 64. 
(Junior and Senior. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. ALFORD. 1s. 6d. [| Senior. 
With Notes and Vocabulary. By G. H. NaLi 


With Notes and Vocabulary. 


[ Senior. 
— The Catiline Orations. A. S. WILKINS. 23. 6d. | Senior. 
Horace’s Odes. BooksII.andIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE. 18. 6d, 
each. (Senior. 
— Odes. BooksII. andIV. T. E. PaGE. 2s. each. { Senior, 
Xenophon’ s Anabasis. Book. I. With Notesand Vocabulary. By A. S. ee 
(Junior, 
—_— f+ a Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E.A. WELLS. 1s. 6d. 
(Junior. 
ceeery Book IV. Chaps. 1-41. The Capture of Sphacteria. With Notes, 
E. GRAVES. 1s. 6d. [| Senior. 
a Boe IV. C. E. GRAVES. 3s. 6d. (Senior, 
Demosthenes’ The First Philippic. T. GWATKIN. 2s. 6d. | Senior. 


— Philippic I. and Olynthiacs I.-III. J. E. Sanpys. 58 [ Senior. 

— On the Peace, Second Philippic, On the Chersonesus, and Third Philippic. 
J. E. SANDYS. 58. [ Senior. 

Homer’s Iliad. a XXIV. LeaF and N. A. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. 
BaYFIELD. 18 | Senior. 


*,* COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS (JULY AND DECEMBER), 1914. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. (See Cambridge Local Exams.) 
ENGLISH. 


Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. PartI. C. R. GasTon. 1s. net. [ Preliminary. 
Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. A. L. BARBOUR. 1s. net. [ Preliminary. 
H. B. COTTERILL. 1s. 6d. | Preliminary. 


ae ellow’s Song of Hiawatha. 
ng of Hiawatha. E. J. 
Poems of England. H. B. GeorGeE and A. SIDGWICK. 
Kingsley’s estward Ho! 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare’s Tempest. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. K. DEIGHTON. 


FLEMING. 1s. net. | Preliminary. 
[Junior. 
[Junior and Senior. 
(Junior and Senior. 
With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. 
[Junior and Senior. 


28. 6d. 








—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. P. T. CRESWELL, 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Midsummer Night’s Dream. J. H. CUNLIFFE. 1s. net, [Junior and Senior. 
— Midsummer Night’s Dream. E.C. Noyes. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 

— Richard II. K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Richard II. H. CRalG. 1s. net. {Junior and Senior. 
—— Richard II. J. N. MorrarT. ls. net. [Junior and Senior. 
— Julius Cesar. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Julius Cesar. G. W. and L. G. HUFFORD. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. K. DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. [ Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night, E. P. Morron. 1s. net. [Senior, 
—— Twelfth Ni ans. W. M. HaktT. 1s. net. [ Senior. 


** 


+" Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Notes, 1s. each. 

Tennyson’ 6 o Lady of Shalott and other Poems. Corresponding with pages 28 to 66 
of the Globe Edition. J. H. FOWLER. 1s. 9d. [Junior. 

—— Princess: A ey Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the Globe Edition. 


P, M. WALLACE. [Junior. 
Scott’s Marmion. M. MACMILLAN. 38.; sewed, 28. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 


— Marmion and The Lord of the Isles. F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. 


[Junior and Senior. 
-— Marmion. G. B. AITON. 1s. net. (Junior and Senior. 
—— Fortunes of Nigel. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. MICHAEL MACMILLAN. 38. 


(Junior and ‘enior. 
Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected by M. ARNOLD. Golden Treasury Series. 2s. 6d. net. 
Keats’ Poetical Works. 


(Junior and Senior. 
: F.T. PALGRAVE. 238. 6d. net. 
Milton’s Comus. 


W. BELL. 1s. 3d. 


(Junior and Senior. 
[ Senior. 


1s. net. [ Senior. 


ENGLISH (continued). 


Plutarch’s Life of Julius Cesar. North’s Translation. H. W.M. PARR. 1s. [Senior. 
Plutarch’s Lives of Cesar, Brutus, and Anthony. M. BRIER. ls. net. [Senior. 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal and The Rivals. 2s. net. [ Senior. 
Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution. F.G. SELBY. 5s. [ Senior. 
Thackeray’ s Virginians. 2s. net. [Senior. 
Chaucer’s Works. A. W. POLLARD. 3s. 6d. [| Senior. 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. -% I, H.M. PERCIVAL. 32. [ Senior. 
—— Faerie Queene. Bvok I. A. WAUCHOPE. 1s. net. [ Senior. 
Tennyson's Coming of Antous and The Passing of Arthur. F. yh. 
nor. 
— Geraint and Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. G. C. meeiens 1s. 9d. 
Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Omear’s | Gallic War. BookI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 4. S. WALPOLE. 
18. 


[Junior and Senior. 
on Giaiic War. Books II. and III. With Notes and Vocabulary By Rev. a G. 
RUTHERFORD. 1s. 6d. 


[Sei 
Cicero’ e First Catiline Oration. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. “> 'NALL. 

unior. 
JOHN E. B. Mayor. 33, [ Senior. 
Virgil’s ASneid. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. iby hie A. CALVERT. 18, 6d. 

[ Senior. 

— A@neid. Book VI. With Notesand Vocabulary. ByT. E. PaGE. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 
Horace’s Odes. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PaGg. 1s. 6d. {Senior. 


— denen Philippic Oration. 


— Odes. BooklI. EditedbyT. E. PaGe. 2s. [Senior. 
— Odes. BookIL With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PaGeE. 1s. 6d.  [Senior. 
— Odes. BookII. Edited by T. E. PaGe [ Senior. 
Livy. Book V. With Notes and V ocabulary. “By M. ALFORD. 1s. 6d. [ Senior. 


Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book I. 


With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. By Rev. 
A.S. WALPOLE. 18. 6¢ 


(Junior and Senior. 


— Anabasis. Book. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. A. WELLS. 1s. 6d. 
(Junior and Senior. 
— Anabasis. Book II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. NALL. ls. 6d. 
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rical Survey. By the late JAMES 
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land. By J. J. HISSEY, Author of 
‘The Charm of the Road,’ &e. With 34 


Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
the Author, and a Map. 8vo, 10s. net. 
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Poems.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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The Golden Bough. A 
Study in Magic and Reli- 
gion. By J. G. FRAZER, D.C.L. LL.D. 
Litt.D. Third Edition, Revised and 
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Part VI. THE SCAPEGOAT. 10s. net. 
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LITERATURE 
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PORT-ROYAL AND EDUCATION. 


A Book like Mr. Barnard’s may be con- 
sidered from two points of view. The 
first is wide and general, and regards a 
study of the history of education as an 
essential element in the making of a 
teacher. In England, now, the inclina- 
tion is to put the main emphasis on 
what is loosely called ‘‘ Psychology.” 
Without slighting that science-in-the- 
making, the critic who is at once practical 
and philosophical may justly feel that the 
teacher’s real need is ethical and _his- 
torical, rather than strictly psychological, 
training ; and that, at any rate, he will 
gain more by studying the development of 
ethical, psychological, and “‘ methodical ” 
views, in their historical setting, than he 
can by a snippety treatment—all that 
the time at his disposal allows—of these 
matters apart from their educational 
environment. From this wider point of 
view, books like Mr. Barnard’s, careful 
studies of original and formative systems, 
are greatly needed. 

There is also the narrower point of view, 
which investigates, compares, and con- 
trasts particular systems. Mr. Barnard is 
happy in his choice, for he is correct in his 
suggestion that heretofore ‘the Little 
Schools’ have not been the sole subject 
of any historian’s study. Save for the 
fine collection of Port-Royal works at 
Sion College, the existence of which is not 
widely known, facilities for studying the 
community’s writings have been small. 





The Little Schools of Port-Royal. By H. C. 
Barnard. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Mr. Barnard’s bibliography, abridged 
though it be, will probably come as a 
revelation to not a few. His chrono- 
logical table, immediately following the 
bibliography, should be of service to this 
generation, which over-lightly scorns such 
** old-fashioned ”’ aids. 

In his Introduction he contrasts France, 
with her ‘ series of school reformers and 
educational writers, stretching almost 
continuously from the time of the Re- 
naissance down to our own days,” with 
England, where, he says, ““we lack a 
continuous tradition of educational 
thinkers and writers, and we are too apt 
to disregard the inheritance we possess.” 
No doubt our educational writers are 
fewer, but we do not lack quality. ‘*‘ Who 
save the specialist reads Mulcaster ?”’ 
says Mr. Barnard. Nevertheless, it is 
the case that, with his long and varied 
practical experience, with his affection 
for young people, which ranks him for 
ever with Da Feltre, Saint - Cyran, 
Madame de Maintenon, and Pestalozzi, 
with his penetrating knowledge of human 
nature, with his humour, with his eco- 
nomic insight, with his conviction that 
*“‘ things are what they are,’ and that we 
only master them by knowing them, 
Mulcaster can vie successfully with any 
French or other English educational writer. 
The relegation of him to the specialist has 
been a disaster, unless the hypothesis be 
true—and it may be—that Englishmen 
are racially, temperamentally incapable of 
acting on theory, and were made and 
meant, in every relation of life, to 
**muddle through.” Even if that be 
so, nowadays they have abandoned that 
pristine state; they are obsessed with 
the idea that other people value theory, 


and they have established places of train- 
ing for teachers, without any clear cer- 
tainty of their own aim or of the inherent 
possibilities of the case. 
a book like this, a lucid account of a 
lucid system, may avail them much. 

The second chapter, on ‘The History 
and Personnel of the Schools,’ is an able 
survey, with its sketch of Angélique 
Arnauld, the real foundress of the girls’ 
school, though the Order had from the 
beginning busied itself with education— 
a sketch which recalls that still greater 
woman, St. Teresa; and its description 
of Saint-Cyran, through whose agency 
Port-Royal educated boys too. 


theory of *‘ the Little Schools ’’—a phrase 
explained in chap. ii.—and with school 
administration: one of these, the third 
chapter, contains an admirably clear 
account of the connexion between the 
gloomy theology of Port-Royal and its 
system of education. The seventh chapter 
is devoted specially to the Girls’ School, 
and the methods set forth in the books of 
Jacqueline Pascal and the Abbess Agnés 
Arnauld. If we judge strictly by Jacque- 
line’s ‘ Réglement,’ it would seem, as Mr. 
| Barnard suggests, that the devotions 
| were extravagantly numerous and long, 
| and the “ silences ” and supervision over- 
| whelming. But Jacqueline expressly says 











and that therefore they ought to do so; | 


In their distress | 





The next four chapters deal with the | 





that all children cannot be treated alike, 
and hints that a rule may be modified. 
‘** How one pities the poor little souls!” 
cries Mr. Barnard, as he reels off the day’s 
duties. Perhaps they were happier than 
he thinks; children’s joys and sorrows 
are not always fully grasped even by 
sympathetic elders. Intellectual matters, 
as in Madame de Maintenon’s Saint-Cyr, 
were subordinated to development of 
conduct, and there was not in the girls’ 
school the intellectual standard nor the 
spirit of pedagogical experiment which 
marked that of the boys. 

The chapter on ‘ The Educational Pre- 
decessors and Successors of Port-Royal’ 
fails by attempting too much, and that 
rather off the lines. The value of a 
book like this is to add to a student’s 
detailed knowledge: he should then be 
able to apply the knowledge for himself, 
and not require the historian to turn 
showman. 

The chapters based on the actual 
writings of Lancelot, Coustel, Nicole, and 
the rest amply buttress Mr. Barnard’s 
contention that 
“a study of them has a special value for 
those who are interested in teaching. In 
reading Locke or Rousseau or Herbert 
Spencer, we have the brilliant lucubrations 
of men with gifted minds, but who have had 
no experience of the routine of the class-room, 
and little first-hand knowledge of children. 
With the Port-Royalists it is quite different ; 
every page of Coustel or Lancelot, every 
rule laid down by Walon De Beaupuis or 
Jacqueline Pascal, gives evidence of a 
thorough knowledge of actualities in the 
education of boys and girls.” 

This is well said ; but we should remember 
that there is room for both—room for that 
onlooker who sees more of the game than 
the player; room emphatically for such 
‘* players ’’ as the members of Port-Royal. 

It is curious to see how the antipathy 
between Port-Royal and the Society of 
Jesus still lives. Mr. Barnard’s bias is 
plain, his antithesis on p. 62 scarcely 
fair: ‘‘ The Jesuits might aim at turning 
out the largest possible number of good 
Latinists, but Port-Royal’s first concern 
was to produce heirs of eternal life” ; 
and he does the Jesuits less than justice 
when he says (p. 202) that ** in some ways 
their methods were still medieval, and 
had made no advance on those of the 
University.’ After all, they had insisted 
on separate classes ; and they had estab- 
lished the invaluable plan of cutting up 
school progress into stages, measured not 
by time, but achievement, for they would 
not move a boy up till he had finished the 
work of the class below. If they did over- 
estimate the “* sacred language,” at least 
by their method of ‘* Prelectio”’ they 
compassed thoroughness, as they did by 
their definition of ‘surpassing medio- 
crity”’; and, further, they urged the 
training of teachers—a view held among 
the Port-Royalists by Coustel alone. 
Mr. Barnard’s careful estimate of the 
precise value attached to ‘“ emulation ” 
by the Port-Royalists will interest those 
who, following the current theory, imagine 
them to have been opposed to the Jesuits 
in this, as in so many other directions. 
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To turn to a more general question, it 
is a pity that Mr. Barnard parrots the 
too common description of Scholasticism 
as “barren” (p. 196). Though some 
distinguished writers sin in his company, 
they all provoke the question, Have they 
any first-hand knowledge of the works of 
St. Thomas, for example ? ‘“ Barren” 
hardly applies: it is surely more than time 
that Scholasticism should be accorded its 
due place in the history of thought. Again, 
it is strange that, as the author describes 
the seventeenth-century treatises on the 
education of princes and great men, he 
should subscribe to the modern doctrine 
of education as “a right due to every 
member of the community alike,’ for 
on p. 63 he had seemed to cast doubt on 
this theory. The practical question is, 
Has every member the ability, the taste, 
and the desire to profit by what is 
practically a form of “ learned ”’ education ? 
On the subject of the education of those 
highly placed, the seventeenth century 
agreed with that penetrating social thinker 
of the nineteenth, Walter Bagehot. To 
notice a small point, the expression, used 
of De Saci, “he....set his heart on 
entering the Church,” where the meaning 
is “ on taking priest’s orders,”’ is a vulgar 
error which should not disfigure such 
scholarly pages as these. 

It remains to say that the book is 
written—as it is desirable that every 
one of its kind should be — with the 
thoroughness required by the specialist 
and expert, and with an eminent read- 
ableness which should commend it to 
the general public. When that public 
feels some genuine interest in the story of 
past educational thought and practice, 
the victory of education will be in sight ; 
but perhaps not till then. How much 
would be gained if we all believed Luther’s 
dictum, quoted by Mr. Barnard as Saint- 
Cyran’s conviction too :— 

“T am convinced that next to preaching, 
the office of a schoolmaster is the most 
useful and greatly the best labour in the 
world; and in fact I am sometimes in 
doubt which of the positions is the more 
honourable ”’ ; 
and if we realized what an exacting and 
difficult task the teacher’s is ! 








The New Ideals in the Gospel. By Prof. 
Hermann Schell. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


THE supreme interest of the subject should 
command attention for Prof. Schell’s 
book. An examination of the problems 
of New Testament criticism, though not 
necessarily of destructive or negative sig- 
nificance, is, or should be, a preliminary 
to a study of the Gospel itself. Higher 
critics and conservative critics of the New 
Testament documents are alike but road- 
makers, preparing a highway for the con- 
structive thinkers whose materials are the 
truths of Christianity. Prof. Schell may 
be numbered with these thinkers. He is 
not immediately concerned with New 
Testament criticism, but occupies himself 


with certain ideas which were in the mind - 





of Christ; and these he very properly 
calls the new ideals in the Gospel. 

After a consideration of ‘Questions 
concerning Christ,’ and a dissertation on 
* Jesus and His Gospel in the Gospels,’ he 
examines the distinctive messages of the 
four Gospels, and shows us Christ as por- 
trayed in each of them. In Mark he finds 
especially the Kingdom of God and the 
Religion of the Inner Life, and in John 
the Religion of True Life. Further chap- 
ters of the book are devoted to subjects 
such as the Gospel and Asceticism,Culture, 
Work and Property in the Gospel, Christ 
and Property, Christ and Work, and Christ 
and the Church. Prof. Schell’s method is 
worthy of praise for its simplicity and 
directness, and his treatment of his subject 
deserves credit for its spiritual apprecia- 


- tion, though his verbal style is sometimes 


rhetorical rather than scientific. His 
conclusions are not likely, one and all, to 
secure assent. Thus, for instance, his 
declaration that “‘ the foundation of the 
Church on that man of rock—Peter—was 
the great, royal, and Messianic act of 
Jesus,” will hardly be universally ac- 
cepted; and the fact may be remem- 
bered that the acutest critic in the Early 
Church maintained that the Church had 
been founded, not on Peter himself, but 
on his confession. Prof. Schell, indeed, 
seems to forget his own assertion when with 
rhetorical exuberance he maintains that 
* Baptism of the Spirit, or the transfor- 
mation of the inner life, is the great and 
indispensable act of God—the great 
miracle of the Son of God as Messias.”’ 

Again, to take another example, the ac- 
count of the development of Christianity 
will not pass unchallenged. It is admitted 
by Prof. Schell that in the Gospel there is 
but one mystery, that of the Kingdom of 
God, and it is set forth that in Apostolic 
Christianity there exist mysterious doc- 
trines and usages, dogmatic and sacra- 
mental mysteries for faith and practice. 
Then the claim is made that unprejudiced 
examination and comparison show that 
the pure simplicity of the Gospel is not 
in contradiction to the wealth of mystery 
in Apostolic Christianity ; and that the 
pretended syncretism of primitive Chris- 
tianity is not the confluence of all that is 
strange and human, but.the development 
of what is original and divine. It would 
have been well had Prof. Schell specified 
the mysterious doctrines and usages, so 
that their relation to the one mystery of 
the Gospel might be determined; and 
had he done this, an unprejudiced exami- 
nation might have proved that the exis- 
tence of one mystery in the Gospel and of 
mysteries in Apostolic Christianity does 
not of necessity imply the connexion 
involved in development. 

Prof. Schell, in the chapter ‘ Christ and 
the Church,’ makes very positive declara- 
tions. We are told that ‘‘ the Church is the 
essential form of the Kingdom of God”’ ; 
that “ in the mind of Jesus the Kingdom of 
God can only attain its ends by becoming 
the Church”; and that “the Church 
impersonates the teaching and the ministry 
of the Kingdom of God to the world.” 
Unfortunately, no definition of the Church 





is given — though his words regarding 
the foundation on Peter cannot be for- 
gotten —and it is therefore impossible 
to make clear what is involved in the 
statement that Jesus intended that His 
Kingdom should become the Church in 
order to attain its ends. Without such 
a definition it may be irrelevant to ask if 
the Church of the tenth century or of the 
age of Pope Alexander VI. was in the 
mind of Jesus. 

There arises further the question, ‘‘ How 
can the Gospel energize the spiritual 
life unless it be a creed, a moral code, a 
liturgy and a treasury of salvation—or in 
other words—a Church ?”’ These things, 
it is to be noted, may belong to religion, 
but they do not constitute aChurch. The 
idea of the priesthood, however, is not 
neglected. It may be admitted that * to 
care for their fellow men’s highest and 
eternal destiny is the vocation of the 
priesthood ”’; but is the priesthood neces- 
sary to the Church, and therefore, accord- 
ing to Prof. Schell, to the Gospel ? There 
is no setting forth of the doctrine of 
Apostolic succession, and apparently the 
most that can be said for the separation 
of the clergy from the laity is that * dis- 
tinction of rank and calling are unavoid- 
able.” Apparently, too, in spite of his 
own strong assertions, the Church, in 
Prof. Schell’s teaching, is necessary only 
for the average man. ‘* What the average 
man needs,”’ he says, “‘ is a good shepherd, 
devoted to him and uplifting him with 
love; he needs authority, a Church, 
teachers and ministers. The Church is 
the organized pastoral office : for men are 
like a flock of sheep.”” The fact is not 
denied by him, on the other hand, that for 
centuries the Gospel has been searched for 
truth and life, for the knowledge of God 
and His commandments, and that the 
opinions of its faithful admirers have been 
varied, while many minds sincerely de- 
siring light and salvation still hold aloof 
from it. The searchers for truth who do 
not accept the Church’s authority are not 
condemned ; but the question is asked, 
which does not seem to touch the case of 
these searchers, How, if Jesus to continue 
His work could not dispense with an 
organized body of disciples, could the 
written Gospel do without the co-operation 
of the organized personality of the Church? 

Much of Prof. Schell’s argument in this 
chapter on ‘Christ and the Church ° 1s 
directed against Harnack, who holds that 
the Gospel does not postulate a Church, 
and who repudiates the Church in so far 
as it is an organized ecclesiasticism. The 
use of a Church and the worth of. the 
historic Church are different conceptions, 
and Prof. Schell is at his best in dealing 
with the latter. 

In the chapter on ‘The Gospel and 
Asceticism’ there is an attempt on 
another line to answer Harnack, who 
holds that Jesus was no ascetic, and 
that He did not organize His disciples 
into an order of monks or write out 
a tule of life for them. Prof. Schell 
points to ascetic features in the life 
of Christ, who prepared for His public 
ministry by forty days of fasting and 
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prayer, and attained the highest ascetic 
ideal, which is homelessness, not having 
‘“‘ where to lay His head.” He states that 
Jesus advocated penance as the key of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. There is no need 
to dispute regarding this word ** penance,” 
since it occurs in an English translation 
of the author’s work, and since it is 
affirmed that ‘‘ penance involves contrition 
for the past, a systematic discipline and 
watchfulness in the future.””’ No one 
denies the need for contrition and watch- 
fulness; what Harnack disapproves of is 
the act of “ free renunciation of the world 
by entering a religious order.’ It is no 
answer to him to show that * the Apostles 
left their business and their possessions 
because Jesus commanded.” Their act 
was one of renunciation, but they did not 
enter a religious order; and since neither 
Jesus nor His disciples forsook the world, 
Prof. Schell is compelled to the admission 
that ‘it is not a Catholic principle that 
the perfect imitation of Christ is only 
possible to Religious.”’ 

In the arguments which have been 
noted Prof. Schell displays no bitterness, 
and though his interpretation of the 
Gospel may excite controversy, he himself 
preserves a calm spirit. 








LONDON AND LITERATURE. 


PRIDE in London is a very widespread 
feeling, just as ‘‘ London pride” (Saai- 
fraga umbrosa) is a very common plant 
in English gardens, and it is pleasant to 
find anything of the kind taking root in 
alien fields—and that to the extent of 
producing more abundant flowers. But as 
with one, so with the other, for we are 
reminded that though 
Most can raise the flowers now, 
For all have got the seed, 

the power to do things is not always 
accompanied by willingness to take the 
necessary trouble. Londoners, no doubt, 
are very generally impressed by what 
Mr. Henry James calls the “ agglom- 
erated immensity ” to which they them- 
selves contribute. But their pride is 
not very often according to knowledge. 
The most casual American could teach 
them a great deal; even when they are 
keen, the feelings of townsmen are apt 
to be partial, local, or even provincial 
—the very quality which a metropolitan 
spirit most instinctively derides. But 
there is a remedy for this. No doubt it 
is to be found in literature. There is 
nothing the average Londoner needs so 
much as an inspired guide to London. 
We do not rank Mr. Percy Boynton’s 
book, ‘London in English Literature,’ 
precisely with inspiration; but he has 
evolved a very good idea, and has gone 
a long way towards carrying it out. 

In his Preface, written from Chicago, 
the author remarks that our London 
atmosphere “in the various literary 
periods ’’ has never been seized—at any 





London in English Literature. By Percy H. 
Boynton. (Chicago. University Press; 
London, Cambridge University Press.) 





rate, between two covers—and that he 
does not address his reflections or expound 
his views primarily to scholars. Perhaps 
this explanation is just as well, for the 
book is not done in the scholar’s way. 
Mr. Boynton has tried to blaze a trail. 

“Perhaps some student, thus beguiled, 
will one day complete on an ample scale a 
book for which the present volume hardly 
more than suggests a working method.” 

The beguiling is performed by means of 
a series of descriptive chapters, following 
the highways and byways of London in 
considerable detail. This is the topo- 
graphical part, and concurrently we have 
a chronological sequence of ten sections, 
each bearing an honoured name, wherein 
we learn how London has kept literature 
alive during seven centuries, and how 
literature has kept London alive in 
return. This is, indeed, the part of the 
book which best reflects, as is natural, 
the lively nature of the wideawake 
American, for Mr. Boynton (whether 
American or not, American is his point of 
view) is no dryasdust chronicler, but 
discourses with the greatest animation 
on every subject under the sun, from 
“the ridings and the festivals and the 
holy days” of Chaucer’s time to the 
present hour, and the unwieldy London of 
a problem-ridden people. Topographic- 
ally and ethically, in fact, the study is 
comprehensive ; on the literary side it is 
selective, which possibly accounts for a 
good many otherwise inexplicable omis- 
sions. As a work of reference, therefore, 
we should, speaking in a general sense, 
entrust ourselves with more confidence 
to such a book as Augustus Hare’s ‘ Walks 
in London.’ But here, too, we have 
illustrations gathered together in a way 
which has special value for the study 
of vanishing or changing London. 

To the average reader, however, and 
especially to the Londoner who neglects 
his London, whose name is legion, such 
a book as this should make a real appeal, 
and there is quite enough within its pages 
fully to justify the modest claim which 
its author has made. One may learn, in 
fact, a good deal that lies somewhat deep 
below the surface of things. The tradi- 
tion goes, for instance, that a poet is 
born, and not made. The poet (we use 
the word in its larger sense) who is both 
born and made is hardly even a rarity 
in London lore. And it is good to realize 
such a fact. It makes one proud of 
London. This reminds us, though, of some 
of Mr. Boynton’s omissions. In _ the 
chapter on *Chaucer’s London’ we get 
no hint of a man like Gower; St. Mary 
Overy obtains casual mention much 
later, but not even then as a literary 
shrine. As we proceed we find that some 
of the chapters are vastly more compre- 
hensive than others. Still, we are led 
with entertaining gossip in succession 
through the London of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, Addison, Johnson, Lamb, 
Byron, and Dickens, followed by a sketch 
which reaches into the days of King 
George V. But as we trace the scheme 
in these more recent stages we cannot help 
feeling that a work which is so eloquent 





about Dickens and others should have 
found space for a page or so inspired by 
Tom Hood, whose genius was actually 
London-born, to say nothing of a score 
of other famous London writers; and 
that the pen which is free with the very 
worthy names of an immediately promi- 
nent group—Mr. Bennett, Mr. Galsworthy, 
Mr. Wells, and so forth—should not have 
glided over the period of men like W. E. 
Henley and Francis Thompson in silence. 
In the same way the influence of our great 
London schools is hardly even suggested : 
Christ’s Hospital, through Charles Lamb, 
is granted its meed, but we get scarcely 
a mention of Westminster, and this is 
all the more a pity because for some time 
the influence of London schools has been 
on the wane. But that influence must 
not be forgotten, and it may be revived. 
Of actual blunders and errors in the book 
there are practically none worth noting ; 
but the statement on p. 275 that Charles II. 
was condemned to death in Westminster 
Hall is an obvious misprint, and the legend 
attached to the picture of Edward VI.’s 
procession appears to be misplaced in one 
particular. 

Of the illustrations in general, we can 
say that they are delightful and well 
chosen; especially interesting is the 
assembled group of the destroyed city 
gates, and the author has done a real 
service by the distinction elaborately 
drawn between the City of London before 
and after the Great Fire of 1666. 

We have spoken of a few omissions, but 
we are free to confess that we have been 
frequently moved during the perusal of 
this book by Mr. Boynton’s obiter dicta. 
He has a touch which is entirely his own. 
The Londoner, as we all know, must often 
stand convicted of insensibility, but who 
shall say that the defect is not best 
supplied from outside ? and who would 
have it otherwise? It would be un- 
profitable, indeed, to draw a distinction 
between the London-born and the London- 
made ; less profitable still to deny what 
is London’s greatest glory—its infinitely 
absorptive power. Mr. Boynton might 
have quoted Matthew Arnold on West- 
minster Abbey; he has preferred to do 
the more obvious thing—to quote Words- 
worth on Westminster Bridge. And that 
is typical of the whole book. But he 
warned us that his method would be selec- 
tive, and he has managed to include a 
vast number of facts and inferences which 
are of high interest and value. He has 
given glimpses of the tragic and the 
satiric. He has reflected wit and fashion 
in all their charm, the fascination also of 
those cliques which have always had 
more or less money “to burn.” And he 
has shown us industrialism often rampant, 
but never supreme. On such a note It 1s 
comforting for the literary sentiment to 
pause. We can honestly recommend Mr. 
Boynton’s work to the study of every 
Londoner, who may for the first time in 
his life at such instigation seek out the 
remains of London Wall, or trace Gold- 
smith in the Temple, or criticize the 
chaotic condition of London University, 
or dream within St. Paul’s. 
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The Renaissance. By Arthur, Count Gobi- 
neau. English Edition edited by Dr. 
Oscar Levy. (Heinemann.) 


As Dr. Levy points out, the French 
philosopher Count Gobineau, although his 
is a name to conjure with in Germany, is 
still comparatively unknown in England. 
A Nietzschean before Nietzsche, he pro- 
claimed that goodness consisted in “energy, 
bravery, daring, strength of character, 
power of endurance, power of attacking, 
and power of overcoming,” rather than 
in ‘‘ harmlessness, absence of faults and 
vices, negative virtue, female virtue, 
commercial sharpness and cleverness, and 
mediocrity.” An aristocrat, a diplomat, 
a scholar, and an artist, Count Gobineau 
believed in the inevitable triumph of 
race. In the essentially democratic and 
Liberal nineteenth century, he had the 
courage to lift up his voice to sing the 
inequality of man. He foreshadowed the 
doctrine of the Superman. His ‘ Essai 
sur Il’Inégalité des Races Humaines’ 
called forth a protest from Tocqueville, 
who accused him of being irreligious. 
Although he had enunciated principles 
identical with those which made Nietzsche 
such a pronounced foe to Christianity, 
Gobineau denies the charge. 

“T am a sincere Catholic [he writes], 
Catholic in heart and soul, and if I believed 
for a moment, like you, that my historical 
ideas were in opposition to the Catholic re- 
ligion, I should give them up immediately.” 

Dr. Levy, who is already known as 
an enthusiastic disciple of Nietzsche, 
suggests that Gobineau deceived himself. 
In his dithyrambic essay he exalts the 
day when Christianity, which converts 
us all to “submissive or revolutionary 
slaves,” shall give place to the doctrine of 
his Supermen, Gobineau and Nietzsche. 
The dawn of this age is upon us, he says ; 
we are on the threshold of a new Renais- 
sance; we must learn our lesson from 
the old one. 

In ‘ The Renaissance,’ which is divided 
into five parts, entitled ‘ Savonarola,’ 
‘Cesare Borgia,’ ‘Julius II.,’ ‘Leo X.,’ 
and ‘Michael Angelo,’ Count Gobineau 
gives us, in the form of dialogues, a series 
of psychological studies of the main 
figures of that epoch. We see men and 
women living at the highest tension ; 
burning with enthusiasm for life and 
power, for artand love. We see the strong 
sacrificing the weak relentlessly, and then 
in their turn stumbling and falling at the 
height of their power. The crimes of the 
aristocrats, of the princes among men, 
our author tells us, are not crimes—they 
are the necessary means to an end; but 
the crimes of the crowd are abominable, 
because they are without final cause and 
final motive; they are the senseless 
expression of a newly acquired power. 
Without assenting to this somewhat crude 
philosophy, we recognize the power of 
these pictures, which are poetically, if not 
always historically, just. 

The book is illustrated by reproductions 
of contemporary paintings and prints, 
beneath which the artists’ names might 
have been added with advantage. 





Mon Filleul au “ Jardin d Enfants”: 
comment il s’éléve. Par Félix Klein. 
(Paris, Colin.) 


THE kindergarten system won a footing 
in France more tardily than in other 
lands, but is now steadily making head- 
way, and on the most approved lines. 
M. Klein, in describing the education of 
his godson, draws a charming picture of 
a ‘“‘child’s garden”’ in the Haute-Marne. 
His is no dry treatise, but a record inspired 
by enthusiasm, guided by sympathy, and 
vivified by its author’s subtle and discern- 
ing intelligence. 

After dealing with the occupations, 
the talks, and the games by which the 
intelligence of the children is developed, 
M. Klein forestalls the objection that 
a routine so happy and so orderly could 
not exist without discipline. There is 
discipline (he explains), though not of the 
conventional kind. The children are 
taught to discipline themselves. Punish- 
ment is rare, and only inflicted in the 
last resort. Instead, constant appeal is 
made from the lower self to the higher. 
Shortcomings, too, are held up to the 
public opinion of the class as weaknesses ; 
and very soon the small delinquent is 
able to announce that he is stronger— 
that he has given up throwing stones 
at the ducks, or otherwise behaving 
himself unseemly. 


M. Klein, however, is more than the 
mere exponent of a system. Devoted to 
little children, he is deeply versed in the 
study of the child-mind. An occurrence 
at the school, no matter what, sends him 
into digressions full of suggestiveness and 
wisdom. A country walk with his god- 
son is the prelude to a disquisition on the 
effect of beautiful scenery upon a child, 
which sets one thinking of the Words- 
worthian couplet :— 


And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


Another digression shows how the ani- 
mistic and imaginative tendencies of 
childhood may easily mislead older folk 
into seeing disobedience or untruthfulness 
where it really is not present. Man 
curious instances are cited. A little girl 
of five incurred her father’s displeasure by 
persisting that in the course of a walk 
with her and her nurse he had killed a 
tiger. It was only on retraversing the 
route they had taken that it was found 
that exactly at the spot where the alleged 
incident occurred was the picture-poster 
of a menagerie, whereon was drawn a 
large and ferocious tiger. The nurse 
remembered that, as they passed it, her 
master had absent-mindedly made a 
stab at the poster with his cane! M. 
Klein, ever mindful of common sense, 
adds a number of suggestions for modify- 
ing the exuberances of the imagination 
without undermining it. 


Such are a few of the paths along 
which he leads his reader—always with 
freshness, and always with convincing 
charm. 





The Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by Charles 
Tennyson. (Macmillan & Co.) 

WE have every reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Charles Tennyson both for his gift to us 
in this compassable form of the best lyrical 
work of the less distinguished of his great 
relatives, and for his sober and sym- 
pathetic Introduction to the volume. He 
tells Frederick Tennyson’s story in such 
a way as to leave the man’s buoyancy and 
copiousness, his charitable fantasy and 
tender fervours unspoiled, while yet his 
criticism of the poetic upshot of it all is 
candid and clear-eyed, and he ends by 
convincing us that in his suppression 
here and there of a redundant stanza 
in a poem, or a superfluous capital or 
dash (Frederick Tennyson had a weakness 
for impersonation and undifferentiated 
stopping), he has in reality sometimes 
done the author good service, and never 
any serious harm. 

Frederick Tennyson is the poet of the 
Cicala, the Summer Fly, the Song of the 
Blackbird. He carols rather than sings, 
and is seldom at his best save in an atmo- 
sphere of ease and freedom. His success, 
when he touches it, is the success of im- 
provisation; he disports himself in the 
regions of the probable and pleasing, con- 
tent to leave unscaled the severer pinna- 
cles of the inevitable. Yet there is a 
beauty of suavity in his impromptus of 
which a poet bent on perfection might 
well have missed the charm. To be grace- 
ful in the lower air is perhaps better— 
where a choice must be made—than to 
soar high with all too painful effort. 


The morning's light burns through the vines 
Prankt out again in young green leaves, 
The merry wind of morning cleaves 

The tufted vales, and with them weaves 
Rare magic—the vine-dresser’s song 
Through the green walks is borne along 

As he comes Son the lines. 


Here is a typical stanza, and not the less 
typical that it was written in old age. 
Always we have in Frederick Tennyson’s 
poetry this melodiously flowing stream, 
with light occasionally glinting on a 
felicitous word or phrase, the interstices 
filled in with expressions that would 
seem just to coax us to pass on with them 
and to feel only their continuousness. 
When the composition is closer, there is, 
as a rule, more rhetoric than poetry in the 
compacting idea, though this again is not 
inappropriate. For here is an author who 
can be rhetorical and charming at once. 
When he writes of Evening, and, apostro- 
phizing the Passions, bids 


Hatred, relent, and, Care, forget thy smart, 
And, Anger, droop thine eye— 


the effect, curiously enough, is neither 
tedious nor absurd. We are aware that it 
might have been both, but that its fluency 
and lightheartedness have saved it. Vague- 
ness, as Mr. Charles Tennyson points out, 
is the poet’s undoing. He composes so 
easily that he can forget the necessity of 
a subject for composition. Yet we can 
follow with enjoyment,even when we do 
not know whither; and often it is not 
till we are left stranded, the stream run 
dry, that criticism recovers itself and 
recollects its canons. 
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The Mental and Physical Life of School 


Children. By Peter Sandiford. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 
PerHaPs the voluminous output of 


colourless compendiums of the sayings of 
“ authorities ” is responsible for the lack 
of originality and imagination in so many 
students. It is to be doubted whether 
the assimilation of a mass of facts such as 
is here presented as food for young people 
in training colleges is as conducive to good 
teaching as would be a more living study, 
though perhaps not so exact a one, and 
a more self-directed method of thought. 
In so far as spontaneity, and not rigidity, is 
the need in the teaching world to-day, Mr. 
Sandiford helps little towards that end. 
Here and there he escapes from quoting 
authorities, and makes remarks of great 
common sense —e.g., he warns students 
against subdividing the mind into com- 
partments, and emphasizes ‘the fact of 
the essential unity of the mind”; he 
deprecates the waste of time which occurs 
in pursuit of that much overrated acqui- 
sition—correct spelling ; and he thinks “a 
much more subtle analysis of the capacities 
of children is needed in schools in order to 
prevent the waste of much valuable time 
and effort.”’ 

There is a valuable chapter on ‘ The 
Psychology of Babyhood and Adoles- 
cence,’ where he rightly deprecates “ pre- 
mature and excessive study” in ado- 
lescence, for ‘the period is one when, 
amid conditions of vigorous growth, 
the body is very receptive to disease 
and harm”; and, we might add, “ the 
mind also.” This tells against the 
prevailing system of examinations in 
secondary schools, to the account of 
which may probably have to be placed 
much harm that teachers do not yet see. 
A sign of the general tendency of to-day 
appears in Mr. Sandiford’s remark that, 
“amid all these cares, the need for wise and 
sympathetic instruction in sexual matters 
by some pure man for boys, and some 
motherly woman for girls (preferably the 
parents, or failing these the school doctor), 
should never be forgotten.” 

_A full account of Medical Inspection is 
given, and there is a useful chapter on 
educational measurements. The list of 
books of reference is good as far as it 
goes, but the latest authorities—whose 
influence in educational matters will 
mcrease—are not mentioned; e.g., M. 
Bergson and his view of psychology, 
and Mr. F. J. Gould’s work in moral 
education. Mr. Sandiford makes a grave 
mistake when he speaks of the “ failure of 
the moral lessons’ of the Moral Educa- 
tion League. (He does not even denote 
the League by its right name.) Two 
International Congresses, the visit of its 
demonstrator to India at the invitation 
of the Bombay Government, two visits to 
the United States (one lasting from 
September, 1913, to April, 1914), the 
Mecreasing number of local authorities 
Who are adopting its syllabus, and its 
various published works hardly warrant 
an off-hand imputation of failure to the 
League. Perhaps the author is under the 





impression that moral instruction is still 
imparted by means of dry exhortation ; 
if so, the latest publication of the League 
on the subject should undeceive him. 

It is doubtful whether ‘‘ young children 
are more imaginative than older ones,” 
for true imagination is essentially creative, 
and this constructive instinct develops 
later. Children are imitative, and this 
faculty is often mistaken for imagination. 
It is also doubtful whether “‘ it may be 
said that association tests are fairly good 
measures of the intelligence of pupils ”’ ; 
in all tests the temperament of the pupil 
is an important factor, and this is never 
allowed for—in fact, it cannot be com- 
puted by marks or curves. The absurd 
result is obtained, by means of such 
curves, that drawing and religion are the 
subjects producing least fatigue! We 
are glad to hear that nothing satisfac- 
tory has been elicited by attempting to 
measure “‘(1) the fatigue-coefficients of 
different teachers, and (2) the fatigue- 
coefficients of different methods of teach- 
ing.” 

The classification of instincts is a thorny 
matter, and therefore it is not surprising 
that Mr. Sandiford’s list is a mixed one ; 
but he is scarcely on the right lines when 
he intimates that the terms “ instinct ”’ 
and “‘ capacity” can be interchanged. 

Too much has been attempted in this 
book for one volume, and hence there is 
some discontinuity and some lack of 
finish, while there is no bringing out of 
synthetic, basic conclusions for the help 
of young teachers. 








THE SPREAD OF THEOSOPHY. 


THEOSOPHY AND BanatsM have similar 
reasons to account for their spread among 
a certain section of the public. Both 
these systems of faith appreciate the 
great religions of the world and acknow- 
ledge the debt that thought and action 
owe to them, and this is the direction in 
which modern opinion in general tends. 
Both Theosophy and Bahaism make the 
brotherhood of mankind—irrespective of 
sex, race, creed, or caste—a fundamental 
doctrine, a somewhat vague one, no doubt, 
which may not demand much beyond 
sentiment. Theosophy especially gives 
scope to the desire of many to penetrate 
into the secrets of occultism and the 
invisible, an interest and desire expressed 
by Sir Oliver Lodge’s speech of last week. 
Further, neither Theosophy nor Bahaism 
insists on any uncomfortable definite 
economic changes to alleviate the distress 





Studies in the Lesser Mysteries. 
Rev. F. G. Montague Powell. 
Incidents in the Life of Madame Blavatsky. 

By A. P. Sinnett. 
Some Occult Experiences. By Johan Van 
Manen and C. W. Jeadbeater. 
The Bases of Theosophy. By James H. 
Cousins. 
An Introduction to Y oga. 
Evolution and Occultism. 
India. By the same. 
(Theosophical Publishing Society. 


By the 


By Annie Besant. 
By the same. 





in the world. Thus they are largely in 
harmony with the spirit of the twentieth 
century in its inquiring habit and its im- 
pulse towards synthesis, but sadly out of 
touch with the material bases of things. Mrs. 
Besant actually says (in ‘ An Introduction 
to Yoga’) that history ‘is only a dance of 
shadows,” and economic conditions and 
social organizations are ** illusory shadows 
cast by unseen realities.” However, the 
Theosophical Society issues large numbers 
of books and reprints, of which the seven 
volumes before us are typical, acquires 
new and larger head-quarters, and prospers 
greatly. 

‘Studies in the Lesser Mysteries’ deals 
in symbolism, by which it is apparently 
able to prove anything, e.g., 

“The ecliptic cuts the equator at an angle 
of 23} degrees, forming....a cross exactly 
resembling the Greek letter which is the 
first letter of the name Christos. Here 
is one hint....of a Cosmic Christ crucified 
in space, long ages before Christianity was 
born ”’ ; 
and further on :— 

*“The twelve disciples are clearly twelve 

attributes or phases of our own unregenerate, 
natural being.” 
We are given some account of the little- 
known connexion between Christianity 
and cults such as Mithraism, but the 
object of all these studies and mys- 
teries seems to be to give “ instruction 
on sacred subjects to the people,” while 
the loafer, hooligan, wastrel, and slum- 
dweller are the natural “‘ waste product 
of our civilization,’ and should be turned 
to a “ condition of economic utility” ! 


Mr. Sinnett’s volume on Madame 
Blavatsky is a reprint of a book published 
in 1886, and has no alterations or addi- 
tions. It shows little critical faculty, and 
gives no idea of the reasons for the 
devotion which Madame Blavatsky un- 
doubtedly inspired. 

Many of the occult experiences of Mr. 
Van Manen seem very ordinary, and 
scarcely justify the author in overcoming, 
as he says, his natural modesty by publish- 
ing them, or Mr. Leadbeater’s elaborate 
explanations. The annotator thinks the 
record will be useful to many, but in 
what way is a description of the common 
feeling of ‘“ bliss”? and perfect content- 
ment, not wanting any change, in the half- 
awake state after a sleep, likely to be 
useful ? A curious diagram of a “ fourth- 
dimensional globe ’”’ causes Mr. Leadbeater 
to exclaim that he believes it to be “ the 
first attempt in modern literature at an 
actual delineation of a fourth-dimensional 
solid,” but if he will look at Mr. Hinton’s 
book on the Fourth Dimension published 
in 1904, he will see several other attempts. 


‘The Bases of Theosophy’ gives a 
sufficient introduction to the subject, 
though the difficult phrasing will cause 
the beginner to stumble. Mr. Cousins 
thinks the need of the time is a 
“‘ view of life which will be based on man’s 
highest faculty of philosophical reflection, 
inspired and sustained by his inherent 
religious necessity, and completed and justi- 
fied in universal altruism,” 
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which is fairly good, but vague. No 
economics are mentioned, and the day is 
past when that aspect of life can be 
neglected in any scheme that will bear fruit. 

Mrs. Besant has a power of expression, 
a faculty of clear statement and orderly 
arrangement, that gains her many fol- 
lowers and admirers. Perhaps she is too 
apt to “pigeon-hole”’ her facts and 
theories, but that again is conducive to 
gathering disciples, for listeners will more 
readily grasp and retain what is settled 
and methodized for them than urge their 
minds to independent thinking. Mrs. 
Besant (in ‘An Introduction to Yoga’) 
calls Yoga the “science of sciences,” 
and defines it as a “ systematized know- 
ledge of the unfolding of consciousness 
applied to the individualized self.” She 
distinguishes between Yoga and mysticism 
by saying the former seeks union by 
the intellect, and the latter by emotion. 
Her four lectures include a mass of 
technical phrases, a criticism of the various 
schools of thought regarding Yoga, a 
certain amount of elementary psychology, 
and some rather doubtful ethics. The 
practice of Yoga and the exhortations in 
‘Evolution and Occultism’ are all at- 
tempts to lift human beings into another 
plane while existing in this one, whereas 
the other plane may as well be studied and 
used when we get there. In fact, it is here 
that we join issue with Theosophy, for it 
urges attention and interest with regard 
to realms in the Beyond, while there are 
countless thousands on this earth who 
do not yet sufficiently partake of the 
wonderful resources of the world as it is ; 
and it attempts the training of super- 
faculties when our ordinary human 
faculties are as yet not developed to 
the degree of sensitiveness possible to 
them, nor trained to work in worthy 
directions. 

The volume of collected addresses 
dealing with India is the one most deserv- 
ing of attention. It may be that Mrs. 
Besant’s greatest gift to her time is her 
share in bringing about a better under- 
standing between East and West. She 
thinks that India’s mission among the 
nations is the perpetual affirmation of 
spirituality as the highest good, and she 
believes that the means of India’s re- 
generation is the spreading of Sanskrit 
learning, the use of the Hindus’ own 
tongue, the teaching of Indian history, 
the encouragement of Indian art, manu- 
facture, and labour, and the wearing of 
Indian dress. But she says nothing of 
the fifty million of India’s ‘“ untouch- 
ables” (the depressed classes or Antyaj 
people) and their disabilities, and she 
desires the continuance of the caste 
system, though with less rigid barriers. The 
best lecture is the one on ‘ The Place of 
Politics in the Life of a Nation,’ in spite 
of her confusion between a statesman 
and a politician, and her inaccurate 
example with regard to Socialism (Mrs. 
Besant ought to know something of 
Socialism). Christian missionaries are 
declared to have little success, because 
India has more to teach than to learn 
in the matter of religion. 





Exegesis of English Composition. By 
W. J. Addis. (Dent & Co.) 


WE have had occasion recently to notice 
favourably two small books by Mr. Addis 
on English composition, and we are glad 
to welcome from his pen a more com- 
prehensive survey of the subject. He 
is himself a vigorous writer, whose very 
faults are at least suggestive. 


He describes his book as “an effort 
towards resuscitating the needed and 
neglected study of the Art of Expression,” 
and we agree with him when he adds that 
“an intelligent restoration of this study 
will go far to counteract loose and un- 
instructed habits of writing, which to-day 
are very prevalent.”” Unfortunately, the 
persons—we leave out students—whom 
this book would most benefit, i.e., the 
“popular” writers of the day, will 
probably have little use for it: they 
would not find the writing of good English 
sufficiently profitable. 


Mr. Addis’s general method is to take 
a section of his subject—‘ Words,’ for 
example—illustrate his remarks and sug- 
gestions by passages from good writers, 
and give the student a set of exercises at 
the end of the chapter. The book is not, 
however, merely a dull collection of rules 
and examples. On the contrary, Mr. 
Addis has many pungent criticisms to 
make, and shrewd counsels to offer. 


He is, naturally and justifiably, severe 
on slang and the use of loose phrases, and, 
after giving some examples to be avoided, 
remarks—perhaps in rather too florid a 
fashion—upon 


“the sad ease with which the continual 
dropping of the journalist will wear away the 
rigid stoniness of the rejection that ought 
always to meet these clamant terms.” 


He is concerned also about ‘Form in 
Words,’ and says :— 


“That this element [Form] is of some 
importance to the literary craftsman becomes 
obvious when we feel the painful jar that 
American spellings, trade abbreviations, and 
phonetic follies inflict upon the cultured 
eye.” 

Any one who has noticed the never- 
ending stream of textbooks on Shake- 
speare—many of them of little merit— 
will be inclined to agree that 


“it may be—it is—a marvellous and an 
absorbing work to worry, as a sleuth-hound 
worries on the trail, into the nooks and 
crannies of that great and glorious mind. 
But it is better still to take him at a wider 
range, and gather into our minds his effects 
and his suggestions in the gross. The 
linguistic, logical, or the antiquarian aspects 
of Shakespeare study should not be suffered 
to overshade its literary and esthetic aspect.” 


Mr. Addis is a strong advocate of 
reading aloud as a means of acquiring 
the secrets of rhythm, and deplores the 
gradual disappearance of the family circle. 
The study of Latin he regards as 


‘““on the whole the most excellent single 
instrument that can bé employed for the 
development of literary as well as logical 
taste and power.” 





From a laudable desire to embrace 
every phase of his subject, the author has 
included one or two items which, in our 
opinion, are outside it. Handwriting, for 
instance, has little to do with English 
composition; and the hints on * Voice- 
Sounds ’ would be more in place in a book 
on elocution. 








FICTION. 


Richard Furlong. By E. Temple Thurs- 
ton. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Mr. TEMPLE THURSTON gives us here the 
story of the early struggles in London of 
an artist who is little more than a boy, 
whose character, as it develops under the 
stress of discouragement and disappoint- 
ment, and as it comes successively under 
the influence of different women, is in- 
tended to furnish the main thread of 
interest. Mr. Thurston’s chief object is 
to show that 


‘each man as he works is subject to the 
influence of a woman. He works for her or 
because of her or in despite of her. It is 
only the love of the work itself she cannot 
hinder or inspire.” 


On the whole, the book fails to persuade 
us of this statement as being either 
important or true. What we are most 
interested in is the narrative of the artist's 
work and the external progress of his 
career. Genius in a novel rarely proves 
convincing. Yet we are able to believe 
in Richard Furlong as Richard believes 
in himself. He has been given what we 
may call the artist’s inevitable nature: 
sensitive, impressionable, liable to self- 
deception, yet possessed of swift intuition 
which reveals to him worthlessness if he 
meets with it in another. Above all, he is 
a lovable soul, so that it is without sur- 
prise that we find him uniformly fortunate 
in the women with whom he becomes 
intimate, and who undoubtedly help his 
work, though we can hardly believe that 
his advance would have been much less 
swift if, instead of the woman upon whom 
he so much depended, he had encountered 
people less responsive and sympathetic. 

The characters stand out clearly and 
freshly, some of them not without remi- 
niscence of Dickens. Second to the hero’s, 
even sometimes overshadowing his, is the 
personality of the girl he marries. She is 
illiterate and vulgar, but is redeemed by 
her generous and unfailing love for Richard. 
Her mother also, and Mr. Nibbs, the little 
picture-dealer whose indiscriminate philan- 
thropy Richard fortunately enjoys, even 
Monsieur Marco—who paints pictures by 
the yard—all contribute in different 
degrees to the interest of a tale which moves 
with balance and restraint, yet with 
warmth and energy also. Some of the inci- 
dents show a rare and_half-pathetic 
humour, others a hint of grimness, which 
yet stops short of the sinister. The total 
impression left by the book is, perhaps, 
unusually vivid and pleasant. 

We await with interest the third book 
of the trilogy of which ‘ The Antagonists ’ 
was the first. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Theology. 


Allen (Willoughby C.) and Grensted (L. W.), 
INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOKS OF THE 
New TESTAMENT, 5/ net. 

Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 

This book is an attempt to put in small 
compass all that is important in New Testa- 
ment criticism, and its writers hope that it 

“may be of use to students in theological 

colleges, and to others.” The attempt is 

fairly successful, and, if theological students 
have previously spent laborious days on 
larger textbooks, they will certainly find 
this smaller work of appreciable service. 
It is questionable whether studies introduc- 
tory to the New Testament are suitable 
matter for rigorous compression. One feels 
this especially in regard to the first part of 
the volume—the discussion of the ‘ His- 
torical Books.’ The Synoptie problem is 
disposed of in six pages—all too few when 
the reader is to be enlightened as to the 
nature of Q and of Ur-Marcus. It is little 
wonder that here and there concentration 
prevails even over construction of sentences. 

Each of the first three Gospels is dealt with 

in sections of analysis, sources, authorship, 

date, and characteristics. The ‘ Correspond- 
ence of St. Paul’ (as his epistles are 
called) fares better, for its treatment is less 
congested and more readable. In it there 
is even found room for a considerable and 
favourable discussion of the South Galatian 
theory. The remaining New Testament 
books are dealt with together and form the 
last part of the volume. The writers do not 
commit themselves to any view of the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, but 
guardedly state the case against 2 Peter. 

One does not expect anything note- 
worthy in a book of this kind, but rather 
accuracy of fact and fairmindedness of 
theory. These are amply evident. The 
tendency throughout is towards conservat- 
ism—early dates for the various books, and 
due regard for Church traditions. 


Chaitanya’s Pilgrimages and Teachings, trans- 
lated into English by Judunath Sarkar, 
3/ net. Luzac 
A translation of the Second Book (‘ Mad- 
hya Lili’) of Krishnadas Kaviraj’s ‘ Life 
of Chaitanya,’ a masterpiece of early Bengali 
literature, completed in a.D. 1582. This 
book relates the history of the six years of 
Chaitanya’s pilgrimage, and contains the 
clearest and fullest exposition we have of the 
Vaishnav philosophy. It is here rendered 
literally into English for the first time. 
There are two short biographical introduc- 
tions and a glossary. 


Martin (G. Currie), INsprraTION IN Men, 
Books, AND Movements, 1/ net. 
Hunter & Longhurst 
The writer tells us that the substance of 
this book has been given in talks to working 
men and women. It is an extremely slight 
affair, not one of the problems connected 
with the subject being squarely tackled, and 
many vital matters being omitted altogether. 
This renders it somewhat unlikely to be of 
much service to an educated person, while 
for the uneducated its implied claim to have 
satisfactorily covered the whole ground may 
prove rather misleading. 
Thomas (Philip), A ReELiGion oF THE 
Wokr.p, 2/6 net. Watts 
No considerable disagreement with the 
ostensible subject of these essays will be 
possible for any one possessing a social con- 
Science, though we found the note of dog- 
matism somewhat over-emphasized. 





The frequent references to the author's 
own position and past addresses are also un- 
welcome, and take up space which might 
have been better employed in illustrating 
his views on the ordering of life in accord- 
ance with the religion of humanity. A tone 
of superiority in alluding to others is also 
distasteful. The author may regard us 
as hypercritical, but we hope rather that 
he will see that we expected something more 
solid from so ardent a disciple of Auguste 
Comte. 

What are We to Believe? by C. R. A., 
2/ net. Watts 

A summary of the difficulties and dis- 
crepancies in Christian origins which shows 
that experts have given widely different 
explanations and reached conflicting con- 
clusions on matters which may be regarded 
as vital. A formidable array of opinion is 
put before the reader, especially from Ger- 
many. 

The writer has produced an able summary, 
but shows his bias throughout. He states, 
for instance, that “‘ by another generation ”’ 
the Rev. J. M. Thompson’s teaching “ will 
probably be quietly accepted,” and is 
hardly fair, we think, in his exposition of 
the attitude of the Church. We live in a 
time of religious unrest, and it is certainly 
all to the good that doubts and problems 
should be fairly faced. 


Law. 


Haldane of Cloan (Viscount), HicHrer Na- 
TIONALITY, a Study in Law and Ethics, 
1/ net. John Murray 

Having put his Great Seal safely into com- 
mission, Viscount Haldane says that he was 
able to address the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Montreal, on the Ist inst., “ with 
a comfortable constitutional conscience.”’ 
He set before them philosophic reflections 
tending to open up in the view of his hearers 
the higher possibilities of jurisprudence, and 
guardedly advocated closer union between 
Great Britain, the United States, and Canada, 
“‘for it may be that there are relations possible 
within such a group of nations as is ours that are 
not possible for nations more isolated from each 
other, and lacking in our identity of history and 
spirit.” 

He goes even beyond this, for he hopes 
“that the future development of the world may 
bring all the nations that compose it nearer 
together, so that they will progressively cease to 
desire to hold each other at arm’s length.” 

In days to come we are encouraged to 
hope that law, as such, will decrease in 
importance, for with economic changes and 
different educational ideals there will be 
less need of bureaucracy. It is, therefore, 
well that such a conception as this of a 
lawyer's aims should be expounded by so 
eminent a member of the profession as 
Lord Haldane, who sees clearly that what 
is more potent than law is 
“the system of habitual or customary conduct, 
ethical rather than legal, which embraces all those 
obligations of the citizen which it is ‘ bad form ’ or 
* not the thing’ to disregard.” 

This standard recognized by the community 
is the chief foundation of society, and thus 
**the civic community is more than a political 
fabric’’; and there is “a sanction which is 
sufficient to compel observance of a rule 
without any question of the application of 
force.”” Viscount Haldane reaches the bed- 





rock fact as to the constitution of a State in 


the eloquent passage that accounts for those | 


who perform such deeds as Socrates’s refusal 
to escape :— 


** Individual they are, but completely real, even 
as individual, only in their relation to organic and 
social wholes in which they are members, such as 
the family, the city, the state. There is in every 
truly organised community a Common Will which | 


is willed by those who compose that community, 
and who in so willing are more than isolated men 
and women. It is not indeed as unrelated atoms 
that they have lived. They have grown from the 
receptive days of childhood up to maturity in an 
atmosphere of example and general custom 3......s0 
that...... they more and more come to make their 
own the life of the social whole in which they 
move and have their bheing...... They are real only 
because they are social.” 

In his definition of Law he shows effec- 
tively that the full significance of a legal 
system cannot be understood apart from the 
history and spirit of the nation which has 
adopted it. With Anglo-Saxon law especi- 
ally is it true that, to understand it, we must 
have a knowledge of its history and of the 
judges who created it. This recalls Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson’s dictum that “the 
life of the law has not been logic ; it has been 
experience.” 


Poetry. 
Anderson (W. Monro), RuyMEs or A ROUSE- 
ABOUT, 3/6 net. Heinemann 

Mr. Anderson pleases us best when his 
work least suggests that of Mr. Kipling. 
Like Mr. Kipling, he writes of soldiers and 
of the sea, giving us India instead of Africa, 
and Cornwall for Sussex. ‘ Looe’ and ‘A 
Cornish Ruin’ show real poetic feeling, and 
an individuality which in other poems is 
too often obscured by reminiscence. 

Among some twelve or fourteen African 
lyrics those which chiefly arrest attention 
are ‘ The Sleep of the Dead,’ a vivid picture 
of phantom soldiers on the Veldt, and 
‘Cast,’ a poignant little sketch of an aban- 
doned gun-horse. In the poems of the bush 
we noted too-frequent repetitions of the same 
phrases and ideas. Several of the poems 
have appeared in The Pall Mall Magazine, 
The Pali Mall Gazette, and other papers. 


Wason (Sandys), Macenta Minutes, Non- 
SENSE VERSES, 2/6 net. Goschen 
‘ Magenta Minutes ’ indicates, among other 
things. the danger of facile composition 
where “nonsense” is aimed at. While it 
is not easy to formulate any satisfactory 
definition of the perfect ‘“ nonsense ” verse— 
such being readily recognizable by the dis- 
cerning, but not so readily to be analyzed— 
it is clear that mere metrical juggling with 
incongruities is not in itself sufficient. The 
author of ‘The Jumblies’ and the tragical 
history of Mr. and Mrs. Discobolus employed 
this device as of course, but added thereto 
elements all his own—stirring, contem- 
plative, and fanciful. He was, moreover, 
skilful to avoid the semblance of being for 
ever on the watch for a rhyme—all which 
cannot be said with equal truth of Mr. 
Wason. The volume hovers, for the most 
part, between the ballad and the “ limerick ” 
—not, unhappily, the spontaneous, bubbling 
limerick of Lear, but the laboured product 
in the modern fashion, which will sacrifice 
all for the sake of the last line. There is 
also in the lines to ‘ Glycerine and Cucum- 
ber’ a very fair burlesque of average 
sonneteering. But Mr. Wason’s sense of the 
ludicrous lacks completeness, and his occa- 
sional faults of technique. which include at 
least one bad rhyme, are not atoned for by 
any compensating touch of absurdity. 


Pbilosopby. 


Bergson for Beginners, with Introduction 
and Notes by Darcy B. Kitchin, 5/ net. 
Allen 

This is a sound and competent summary 
of Bergson’s philosophy—-no easy under- 
taking. An exposition rather than a criti- 
cism—and the exposition of an admirer— 
it yet enlightens the “ beginner ” as to weak 
places, and lays a reasonable emphasis on 
the fact that Bergson’s work has still to be 
completed. The “ beginner” who will find 
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the book useful is, however, the fairly ad- 
vanced student who, duly equipped with 
philosophical phraseology and habit of 
thought, happens not yet to have read 
Bergson. The untrained person will cer- 


tainly find the originals easier, and probably } 


therefore more profitable, reading. 


Booth (Meyrick), Rupotr Evuckren: HIs 
PHILOSOPHY AND INFLUENCE, 3/6 net. 
Fisher Unwin 

The constructive side of Eucken’s philo- 
sophical work lends itself to popularization 
more easily than perhaps any other system 
of equal significance. It is dominated by 
a double central idea: that the spiritual 
world is actual and real, and that it is the 
appointed lot of man to work his way into 
that world and appropriate his part in it 
by definite activity directly calculated to 
that end. The idea, as such, is at any rate 
neither complicated nor obscure. It is 
presented in the book before us in little 
more than its simple outline, illuminated 
by several happy illustrations, and con- 
trasted with theories of life which Eucken 
demolishes as unsatisfactory. The work is 
that of a qualified hand, and the student 
who passes from it to Eucken’s own work 
will find himself chiefly filling in details. We 
should have been glad of a more thorough 
and practical discussion of the problem of 
education. On the other hand, we welcomed 
the tersely put criticisms and the indication 
of lacunz at the end. 

It is difficult to keep to the right tone 
in dealing with the work of a living author 
whom one knows and admires. Mr. Meyrick 
Booth—more successful than most—drops 
occasionally into what we may eall jour- 
nalistic eulogy. 


History and Biograpby. 


Bevan (W. L.), THe Worxtp’s LeapIneG Con- 
QUERORS, $1.75 net. 
New York, Holt & Co. 

One of a new series of biographies, now 
in course of preparation, called ‘ The 
World’s Leaders.” 

These “Conquerors”? include Alexander 
the Great, Cawsar, Charlemagne, the Otto- 
man Sultans, the Spanish Conquistadors, 
and Napoleon—characters chosen purposely 
from widely different periods of history. 
They are dealt with in a rapid, workman- 
like narrative, which gives a surprising 
amount of detail in very little space, yet 
without unreadable compression. 


De Koven (Mrs. Reginald), Tue Lire anp 

LetTers OF JOHN Paut JongEs, 2 vols., 

24/ net. Werner Laurie 

Ten biographies of the famous John Paul 

Jones have already seen the light, but there 

was room for yet another which should be at 

once exhaustive and definitive. Mrs. Regi- 

nald de Koven gives us here the result of 

lengthy and careful examination of a mass 
of new material. 


Herford (C. H.), Gorrue, ‘“ People’s Books,” 
6d. net. Jack 
Judgment in selection and lucidity in 
exposition combine to make this little 
account of Goethe at once readable and 
instructive. Prof. Herford presents the 
salient facts of the poet’s life, indicates the 
essential qualities of his art, and marks 
out the main features of his character 
and philosophy sensibly and justly, and the 
booklet should prove really helpful to the 
reader who wishes to gain some conception 
of what the name of Goethe implies in these 
days. The Professor’s point of view is, 
for the most part, and properly, the orthodox 
one, but individual touches give his sketch 
a pleasant freshness, and his references to 
English literature are always apposite. His 
scholarship, too, is sound, though we note 





that whenever ‘Hermann und Dorothea’ 
is mentioned, the hero is credited with an 
extra r to his name. 


Maclagan (Robert Craig), Our ANcEsTorRs, 
Scots, Picts, AND CYyMRY, AND WHAT 
THEIR TRADITIONS TELL Us. Foulis 

This is an extremely hard book to analyze. 
The extraordinary wealth of illustration to 
a great extent defeats the writer’s purpose of 
deducing a coherent theory of the origins of 
the Scottish nation, and the want of style 
in the narrative makes it read like a printed 
commonplace book. It is difficult to “see 
the wood for the trees,”* but at any rate the 
author deserves the credit of minute and 
extensive research, and of collecting an 
immense number of suggestive names and 
myths. Of these, one connects the early 
Britons with moon-worship, which may 
easily be shown to have obtained almost all 
over the world; and of which names like 
those of the Menapians, the isles of Mon or 
Man, the districts of Manau Gododin. Clack- 
mannan, &c., are thought to be indications. 
The late E. W. B. Nicholson pointed out the 
similarity of these forms in his ‘ Keltic Re- 
searches.’ For Dr. Maclagan the Cymry are 
the Cimmerians, and these again the Su- 
merian dwellers in ancient Mesopotamia ; 
the Scots are not autochthonous Irishmen, 
but a blend of British natives with the 
Tungrian and Batavian cohorts who settled 
near the Roman walls. Both Pict and 
Scot are labels, not race-names, and the 
united tribes may be assumed to be near 
of kin. There is much curious learning 
about early mythology: dog-headed deities 
and a recurring reference to phallic worship. 
Iona, it is hinted, was sacred to a Mawnadic 
cult before its Christian celebrity. 

We are inclined to accept a good deal 
that our author has advanced—e.g., as to 
the Coronation Stone and the early eminence 
of the kingdom of Fortrenn; but, when he 
argues against the life of Columba that a 
single reference to the fermentation of wine 
is enough to condemn its authenticity, and 
deduces modern clan-names from the moon 
and the Wall, we cannot follow him. 


Russell (G. W. E.), Wirt1am Ewart Guap- 
STONE, ‘‘ Everyman’s Library,” 1/ net. 
Dent 
Mr. G. W. E. Russell’s ‘Gladstone’ stands 
high amongst good short political bio- 
graphies, and is worthy of its place in this 
* Library.” 
Waugh (W. T.), MonarcHy AND THE 
PEOPLE, ‘‘ The People’s Books,” 6d. net. 
Jack 
Mr. Waugh presents with admirable con- 
ciseness and balance of judgment the salient 
points which make the story of the monarchy 
and the people significant. It would have 
been a good thing if the author had sketched 
in more of the social life of the middle and 
poorer classes, but the section dealing with 
Puritanism is praiseworthy in its breadth 
of treatment. 


Geograpby and Travel. 


Beaman (Ardern), TRAVELS WITHOUT BaE- 
DEKER, 7/6 net. Lane 
The author started from Bombay with 
41l. in his pocket, resolved to see as much 
of the world as he could for the money, on 
his way to England. In pursuance of this 
resolution he travelled second class upon the 
boat to Suez, third class in the train to Cairo, 
where he lodged at a cheap native hostelry, 
and third class on to Luxor—a night journey. 
But an experience of steerage accommoda- 
tion on a steamer going from Alexandria to 
Jaffa disillusioned him a little, and he owns 
to subsequent infringement of his rule of 
strict economy. He visited Egypt, as afore- 
said, Jerusalem, Athens, Constantinople, 








Budapest, and the Dalmatian coast in the 
true spirit of the globe-trotter, thinking more 
of transport and accommodation than of 
lands and peoples. He had no notable 
adventures, and the mere experience of 
cheap modes of transit, though no doubt 
uncomfortable and engendering a sense of 
heroism in any one accustomed to the lap 
of luxury, does not strike us as exceptional 
or harsh enough to justify a book. 


Birge (Julius C.), THE AWAKENING OF THE 
DESERT, 7/6 net. Heath & Cranton 
The description of a camping expedition 
from Wisconsin to the Pacific Coast, across 
what was then known as the Great American 
Desert, made in the seventies, in days when 
such caravan trains were in danger of attack 
by bands of Indians. The writer describes 
vividly the country traversed in each stage 
of the journey, together with the inevitable 
hardships and a number of amusing adven- 
tures. The history of the Mormon settle- 
ment of Salt Lake City is dealt with at some 
length. The writer conveys to the reader a 
good idea of that advance of civilization 
which has converted into cattle farms, 
crossed in all directions by railways, those 
desert tracts which were once called the 
“bad lands.’”? Though lengthy, the book 
does not become wearisome. It is illus- 
trated by some interesting photographs. 


Sociology. 


Henderson (Charles Richmond), Socran 
PROGRAMMES IN THE WEST, 5/ net. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press ; 
London, Cambridge University Press 
A course of six lectures delivered in China, 
Japan, and India by Prof. Henderson. 
The principles of social work and legisla- 
tion are here expounded in a form which 
the lecturer considered suitable to the 
Oriental mind. He has, however, avoided 
any estimate of the prevalence of the ideas 
he sets forward, and we venture to think 
that any Hindu who bases his views of 
English social conditions on Prof. Hender- 
son’s optimistic description exposes himself 
to considerable disappointment. 


Literary Criticism. 


Century (A) of English Essays, an Anthology 
ranging from Caxton to R. L. Stevenson 
and the Writers of our Own Time, 
** Everyman’s Library,” 1/ net. Dent 

The selection of only a hundred essays 
from the whole body of English literature 
is a task to make most editors fearful. But 

Mr. Rhys will have on his side all those 

readers who wish to see the development of 

the essay, rather than a collection of their 
favourite prose passages. He has omitted 
several writers—such as Matthew Arnold, 

Pater, and Ruskin—‘“‘ who have given us 

the essay in literary full dress,” and whom 

one naturally expects to find represented in 
such a selection; but in doing so he has 
made clear the uninterrupted course of the 

English essay from, at the latest, the days 

of The Guardian to its treatment at the 

hands of Mrs. Meynell and Mr. Belloc. 

Whether Chaucer and Shakespeare (Ham- 

let’s advice to the players is quoted) are 

also in the direct line of succession is another 
question. 


Dimnet (Ernest), Paut Bourcet, 1/ net. 
Constable 
A sympathetic and at the same time in- 
cisively critical study of one of the most 
interesting personalities in modern French 
literature. The reasons given for perpetrat- 
ing this study during Bourget’s lifetime—his 
deliberate seclusion and “shyness,” and 
the comparative indifference to literary bio- 


} graphy in France—cannot but strike the 
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reader as somewhat quaint. The summing- 
up of Bourget’s work at the end of the book 
is shrewd and just, and contains some good 
general remarks on the position of the 
novelist. 
English Goethe Society: Vol. XIV. Trans- 
ACTIONS, edited by Lina Oswald. 
Moring 
It can hardly be said that the papers 
which make up this volume contain any- 
thing of special value for the Goethe 
student, but one or two of them may be read 
with enjoyment. We may instance Sir 
A. W. Ward’s pleasantly written presidential 
address on ‘ Goethe and the French Revolu- 
tion’?; Mr. Abdullah Yusuf Ali’s interest- 
ing essay on ‘ Goethe’s Orientalism,’ pub- 
lished some years ago in The Contemporary 
Review, and here reprinted ; and Mr. A. H. 
Singleton’s comparison of ‘Goethe and 
Browning,’ which, though of no great im- 
portance from the critical point of view, has 
yet an agreeably individual note. There is 
also a short and not altogether adequate “‘ in 
memoriam ”* notice of Dr. Eugene Oswald, 
who acted as Secretary of the English Goethe 
Society for upwards of twenty years, and 
was always eager to further its interests. 


Gaelic. 
Mac Dhughaill (Eachann), SomHarrtE Mor 
Mac GuHILLe BuRIveE. 

Glasgow, Mac Labhrainn Agus a Mhic 
Somerled is legitimately held to be a great 
Celtic hero. Some have thought him a 
Seandinavian from his name; but the 
relations between the races were close, even 
inantagonism. At any rate, he undoubtedly 
founded in the twelfth century the Celtic 
Lordship of the Isles, which lasted 300 years. 
The few certain facts of his life are stated by 
Mr. McDougall in Gaelic of a simple cha- 
racter. He brings out the conflict between 
the growing Islapd polity and the more 
steady aggression of the feudalized and 
Anglicized monarchy of Scotland. His ac- 
count of the hero’s death follows Gaelic 
authority, and he makes some fun of the 
purple patches of a Glasgow journalist who 
gives details of much imaginary slaughter at 

Renfrew in 1164. 


Bducation. 


Appleton (R. B.), Some Practicat SuGGES- 
TIONS ON THE Drrect METHOD OF 
TEACHING LaTIN, 2/ net. Heffer 

To those teachers of Latin who have the 
wish and the time to adopt the Direct Method 
this little manual will prove invaluable, as 
it embodies the results of actual experience. 

Even those who do not favour that method 

will find in these pages many useful hints 

for interesting their boys in the subject. 


Baldwin (James Mark), Hisrory or Psy- 
cHOLOGY: Vol. I. From THE EaRLiest 
Tres To JoHN Locke; Vol. II. From 
JoHN LocKE TO THE PRESENT TIME, 
1/ net each. Watts 

This work should be welcome to students 
of psychology and of the history of educa- 
tion, presenting as it does Prof. Baldwin’s 
view both of psychology and education 
at an angle somewhat different from that 
taken in his other work. 


Charlotte (Sister) and Ethel Isabella (Sister), 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHING AT Home, 
“The People’s Books,” 6d. net. Jack 

No attempt is made in this little manual 
to deal with the education of children as a 
whole; its object is to indicate the best 
methods of instruction founded on the 
kindergarten. For this reason, as the 
authors point out in their Introduction, 
it does not touch on the question of re- 
ligion and religious doctrine, though they 
urge that the methods which serve to 





render secular instruction interesting can 
be adopted and applied to the teaching of 
religion. The work shows a_ thorough 
grasp, not only of the subject, but also of 
the necessities of the child-mind, and the 
explanations are given with commendable 
lucidity. 


Cruickshank (Lewis D.), Schoot CLINICS AT 
HoME AND ABROAD, 2/6 net. 
National League for Physical Education 
The National League for Physical Educa- 
tion and Improvement is an offshoot of the 
British Institute of Social Service, which 
has done valuable work in collecting and 
spreading information on the subject of 
school clinics. In this book a brief review 
is given of what has been done in this country 
since the Education (Administrative Pro- 
visions) Act, 1907, was passed, with short 
summaries of the work of school clinics 
abroad. Up to the present no more than a 
small proportion of the English and Scottish 
local authorities concerned with education 
have established clinics, and in no case has 
a rate of as much as a penny in the pound 
been levied for the purpose. 


Milton (W. A.), PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATIONAL 
Woopwork, “ Manual Training,” 6/ 
Blackie 

Why not principles of carpentry ? the 
uninitiated may inquire. Because, as Mr. 
Milton explains, 

“working in wood is no longer carpentry in its 
restricted sense, z.¢. of producing articles of wood, 
but it is practical education, forming an integral 
part of the school system, and having for its chief 
object the full and thorough development of the 
child’s faculties......It is no longer a case of ‘ What 
has the child done?’ but ‘ What has the work 
done for the child ?’ ”’ 

And so, while from carpentry we naturally 
look for production, in woodwork production 
is of quite secondary moment. It is the 
process that is valuable, not the article pro- 
duced. Wood, as an educative material 
for elder boys, should take the place of the 
clay, paper, and cardboard employed in the 
lower standards. 

In the light of Principal Griffiths’s recent 
protest at the British Association against 
the assumption “ that all children are fitted 
to profit by more than the rudiments of 
academic education,” Mr. Milton’s enthusi- 
astic advocacy of the claims of manual train- 
ing is particularly opportune. Mr. Milton 
has for many years been among the super- 
visors of such training in South Africa, and 
he speaks of its beneficial effects with the 
authority of knowledge and experience. The 
work before us is a handbook for teachers 
and mature students, of a very detailed 
and technical character, and as such can be 
heartily recommended ; while parts of it— 
as, for instance, the chapters on the growth 
of trees and the seasoning of timber—are 
of wider interest. After an exhaustive 
treatment of the scientific aspect of his 
subject, the author passes on to a descrip- 
tion of the tools required, and of their use, 
and concludes with a course of exercises in 
practical work. The book is_ profusely 
illustrated with helpful diagrams. 


Montessori (Maria), Pepacocicat ANTHRO- 
POLOGY, 14/ net. * Heinemann 
The object of this book is to enable 
parents and teachers to understand the 
connexion between a_ child’s physical 
development and its capacity for being 
educated. 


Playground Movement (The) in America, 
AND ITs RELATION TO PuBLIC EpDuca- 
TION, “‘ Educational Pamphlets,” No. 27, 

a Stationery Office 
The playground movement in America 
may be said to have begun about a quarter 





of a century ago, though several isolated 
attempts in this direction had been made 
before that time. In the present work the 
author deals with different types of play- 
ground administration, showmg their de- 
velopment in various towns and districts 
in America. He then proceeds to a styd 
of the movement as a whole in its relation 
to public education. Among some/ofthe 
results which, he considers, have been 


attained by the movement are t reven- 
tion of tuberculosis, an increasé, edo 


discipline and efficiency, and a ¢ 
ing decrease in truancy and juv 
linquency. This interesting pamph 
been prepared for, and is issued by, the 
of Education, and the hope is expressed in 
a prefatory note that in this country it 
““may be of service to those who are con- 
sidermg the extension of the facilities for 
play both for children and for adults.” 
Readymoney (Nasarvanji Jivanji), A Pro- 
GRAMME OF EDUCATION FROM THE 
NatureE-History Point oF VIEW. 
Bennett & Coleman 
This is a second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of a pamphlet which sketches a 
programme of education based on the nature- 
history point of view, or, in other words, a 
“Study of Creation for the Universal In- 
tellectual Programme, creating intelligence 
for original observation and _ research.” 
The author makes many suggestions which, 
whether we agree with them or not, are 
entitled to thoughtful consideration. 


University Extension, OxrorD SuMMER MEET- 
Inc, 1913, Report oF PROCEEDINGS, 
1/ net. ‘Oxford Chronicle’ Co. 
Contains a full report, reprinted from 
The Oxford Chronicle, of the proceedings 
at the sixteenth Summer Meeting of Uni- 
versity Extension and other students, which 
took place at the Examination Schools, 
Oxford, last month, together with the 
various papers and discussions. Close upon 
a thousand students attended the meeting, 
which appears to have been very successful, 
A number of photographs of those who took 
part in it are included. 


Scbool=Books. 


Bell’s Poetry Books in Seven Parts, 3d. each. 

These seven little books are cleverly 
graduated, not only in regard to the nature 
of the thoughts conveyed by the various 
pieces included, but also in size of type, so 
that a child from year to year or term to 
term may pass from one to another. The 
selection of poems is happy. 

Blackie’s Copyright French Texts: Contes 
DE PARIS ET DE PROVENCE, by Paul 
Aréne; Srx Contes, by  Frangois 
Coppée, 10d. each. 

Both these books contain interesting stories 
—just the right material to stimulate the 
pupil’s interest in French. Notes and 
vocabulary are quite sufficient for those 
who have mastered the elements of the 
language. 

Britain and her Neighbours: Boox III. 
THE BEGINNINGS, 55 B.c.-1066 a.D., 1/3 ; 
Boox IV. Lorp anp Vassat, 1066- 
1485, 1/6 Blackie 

These books are the latest specimens of 
“history made attractive,’ and cannot 
fail to be welcomed by young readers. 
Salient points are presented in simple 
language and illustrated with many pictures, 
among these being reproductions in colour 
of famous paintings. 

Davison (Charles), PropLem Papers, 8d. 

Cambridge University Press 

A number of exercises taken from the 

examination papers set during the last six 
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years by the Intermediate Education Board 
for Ireland. They are intended to form a 
Supplement to the author’s ‘ Algebra for 
Secondary Schools.’ 


Delavigne (Casimir), Louis XI., Tractpie 
EN CINQ ACTES, EN VERS, edited by 
Marguerite D. M. Goldschild, 10d. 

Blackie 

The Introduction gives a brief account 

of Delavigne, and the text is followed by 

notes on the metre, on the more important 

historical characters introduced, and on 

difficult passages. A few exercises based 
on the text are given for retranslation. 


written and 


Dialogues of Roman Life, 
“ Bell’s 


adapted by 8S. E. Winbolt, 
Simplified Classics,” 2/ 

In compiling and adapting these dialogues, 
portraying those scenes in Roman life which 
appeal most to the young, the author has 
produced something quite new in Latin 
school-books. The subjects are well chosen, 
and the dialogues are never dull, additional 
interest being provided in the form of 
numerous illustrations from classic originals. 


French Teacher (The), No. 1, SEPTEMBER, 3d. 
201, Graham Road, N.E. 
The first issue of a monthly publication, 
each part of which will contain eight lessons. 
It consists of short and practical questions 
and answers on the various aspects of the 
verb. A Vocabulary is added to each 
lesson. 


Mac Munn (N. E.), Toe Upper THAMES 
COUNTRY AND THE SEVERN-AVON P1iatn, 
“The Oxford Geographies.” 1/8 

Oxford, Clarendon Press 

This little work is a good example of 
the way in which the advanced geographer 
of the present day applies himself to the 
study of a natural region—in striking contrast 
with old-fashioned methods. The country 
around Oxford is not a definite natural unit 
to be studied by itself, but needs for its 
proper understanding a comprehensive view 
of a wide region in Mid-England. Mr. 

Mac Munn’s book is not simply descrip- 

tive, it is explanatory. It shows how the 

geological structure has contributed to 
the making of the landscape, and traces the 
working of cause and effect in bringing about 
the distribution of population, the character 
of the industrial centres, and the direction 
of roads and railways. The leading features 
in the configuration of the region are the 
limestone uplands of the Cotswolds and the 

Chilterns, alternating with lowland belts of 

clay. These physiographic elements run 

in roughly parallel directions, from N.E. 

to S.W., the tilted beds of the strong rocks 

presenting a steep face on the scarp side, 
and a gentler fall along the dip slope. 

Between the scarp of the Chilterns and the 

rise of the Cotswolds is a rather undulating 

lowland, in which lies the plain of Oxford. 

As is the Oxford plain to the Chilterns, 

so, in like relationship, is the plain of 

the Severn and the Avon to the Cots- 
wolds, and thus it comes about that the 

Severn-Avon plain is associated in this 

work with the country of the Upper Thames. 

The writer describes the region in clear lan- 

guage, and, using a familiar style, frequently 

addresses the reader in the second person. 


Notman (N.), Exercises In ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR, 6d. Longmans 
A compilation of seventy-five test papers 
in English grammar, well suited to classes 
preparing for the University Local and 
similar examinations. The questions are 
evenly distributed over the various branches 
of the subject, and present an easy gradua- 
tion of difficulty. 





Palmer (H. W.), Asta, Arrica, AND AME- 
RICA OUTSIDE THE British Empire, 

** Lands and their Stories,”* 1/9 
Blackie 
This seventh volume of the series maintains 
the high standard of merit reached by its 
predecessors. The author has skilfully traced 
the close connexion between the history and 
geography of the various lands, producing a 
book which is full of instruction, and at the 
same time interesting. Illustrations are to 

be found on almost every page. 


Pressensé (Madame de), BRUNETTE ET 
BLONDINETTE, LE MassacrRE DES CoINGs, 
edited by Dorothea C. Bedford, “‘ Little 
French Classics,” 4d. Blackie 

The story is given in sections, each followed 
by a questionnaire and list of idiomatic 
phrases. There are a few pages of useful 
notes on the text, and a short biography 
of the author. 


Prose Texts for Junior Forms: No. 1, THE 
Piterim’s Progress (Part I.), by 
John Bunyan; No. 2, GuLLIvEer’s 
TRAVELS, by Jonathan Swift: No. 3, 
LEGENDS OF EARLY ScOTLAND FROM 
Srmr Water Scott’s ‘TALFS OF A 
GRANDFATHER’; No. 4, THE DE CovErR- 
LEY Essays From ‘THE SPECTATOR’; 
No. 5, Legenps or Earty ENGLAND, 
CHIEFLY FROM FREEMAN’sS ‘Otp ENG- 
LIsHh HistoRY FOR CHILDREN’; No. 6, 
LEGENDS OF Earty Rome FROM Dr. 
ARNOLD’s ‘ History or Rome,’ edited 
by Ella Thomson, $d. each. 

Horace Marshall 

A series of Readers which will form a 

good introduction to the more serious study 

of English classics. Great care has been 

bestowed on selecting the various extracts 

so as to render the texts suitable for younger 
pupils. 


Riehl (Wilhelm Heinrich), Dre VrerzEHn 
NOTHELFER, edited by Alfred Oswald, 
6d. Blackie 

This short story is rendered suitable for 
class work by a series of concise, but good 
notes, exercises for retranslation, and suffi- 
cient vocabulary for intermediate students. 


Verne (Jules), Voyace au CENTRE DE LA 
TERRE, adapted and edited by Eugéne 
Pellissier, 2/ 

WorD- AND PHRASE-BOOK FOR THE 
Same, by the General Editors of “‘ Siep- 
mann’s French Series,”’ 6d. 

Key TO APPENDICES OF ‘ VOYAGE 
AU CENTRE DE LA TERRE,’ by the 
General Editors of the Series, 2/6 net. 

Macmillan 
The ‘ Voyage’ has a biographical introduc- 
tion, notes on the text, a list of irregular 
verbs, and a vocabulary. Appendixes pro- 
vide lists of words and phrases for viva voce 
drill, sentences on syntax and idioms for 
viva voce practice, and passages for transla- 
tion into French. 


The ‘ Word-Book’ gives the special words 
and phrases occurring in the text, with 
which it is intended to be used concurrently. 


The third of these books supplies a key 
to the words and phrases for viva voce 
drill, to the sentences on syntax and 
idioms, and to the passages for translation 
into French, contained in the Appendixes. 


Vigny (Alfred de), Lauretre,ovu Le Cacuet 
Rovce, adapted and edited by J. L. 
Burbey, 1/ Macmillan 

Contains a biographical introduction, notes 
on the text, and a vocabulary. Appendixes 
offer a questionnaire, words and phrases 
for viva voce drill, a key to the same, and 
passages for translation into French. 





Whittaker (M. E.), Préicis Writinec, 3/6 
Longmans 
There have been many books on précis 
writing from the point of view of the 
beginner, but the present work deals for 
the most part with the higher branches of 
the subject. It possesses the merit of dis- 
pensing with elaborately drawn-up rules 
and models, replacing them with a series of 
graduated examples which lead up naturally 
to the overcoming of difficulties. The 
starting-point is the short paragraph, from 
which is evolved the writing of a report, 
the first of the three classes of subject- 
matter with which the art of précis writing 
has to do. The other two classes, corre- 
spondence and minutes of evidence, present 
difficulties of their own, but these are led 
up to in the same natural way, by means of 
judiciously selected exercises. 


Fiction. 

Adair (Cecil), QuADRILLE Court, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
A harmless, not displeasing tale of amiable 
people. They all have charming names: 
Valentine Brabazon Fitzalan, Aurora Dims- 
dale, Doris Fitzalan; and they are all with 
one exception either beautiful and good, 
or plain and pleasant. The one exception is 
very lovely, but frivolous; however, her 
frivolity ends in nothing worse than the 
marriage for money for which she seemed 
obviously designed. The other characters 
all meet with a just reward in a happy ending. 


Balzac (H. de), Lost Intusions, “ Every- 
man’s Library,” 1/ net. Dent 
A reprint of the translation by Miss Ellen 
Marriage, with Preface by Prof. Saintsbury. 
Bradby (G. F.), THE LANCHESTER TRADITION, 
3/6 Smith & Elder 
We have failed to discover any adequate 
justification for the writing of this book. 
The evils dealt with are known to exist in 
a more or less modified form in almost all 
scholastic institutions. Just as we thought 
the author was about to give us a lead as 
to how to set about overcoming them, we 
found we had finished the book. 


Calthrop (Dion Clayton), A Trap To CatcH 
A Dream, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
A pleasantly written story of the man, 
the girl, and the South Sea island, with, of 
course, complications ; anda good deal of de- 
scriptive writing about the cafés and streets 
of Paris. Mr. Calthrop’s style strongly re- 
sembles that of Mr. W. J. Locke, both being 
light, fanciful, amusing, and, it must be 
added, somewhat sentimental. 


Courtney (W. L.), THE Sou or A SUFFRA- 
GETTE, AND OTHER STORIES, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
Of the seven short stories in Mr. Courtney's 
volume, that which gives its name to the 
series is the best. It does not, indeed, suc- 
ceed in expounding the mental processes of 
the young woman whom the hearing of a 
single oration converted into a conscientious 
breaker of windows, but it exemplifies the 
marked emotional response made to “ mili- 
tant’ preaching by certain women and girls 
of that lower middle-class stratum in which 
the word “ genteel” was once a shibboleth, 
and the word “ menial”? remains a badge of 
disgrace. In the far future, when the Suf- 
frage battle is long over, this little tale may 
provide a useful document in respect to one 
corner of its history. 
Curtis (Marguerite), THe Drvipinc-Line. 
3/6 C. H. Kelly 
A fortune is left to the heroine on condi- 
tion that she becomes a Roman Catholic and 
does not marry a Protestant before she is 
thirty years of age. Priests and nuns and 
a Protestant lover figure largely in a story 
which represents the Church of Rome as 
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attempting to coerce a girl into entering its 
communion. The title is hardly well chosen, 
for the “‘ dividing-line”’ is a misunderstand- 
ing between two houses. Incidentally we 
are told how this is removed, but the main 
interest of the tale is centred in the trials of 
the heroine. 


Dalton (Lilian), WHich Heritace? 6/ 
Constable 
The persecution of the Huguenots in 
France after the Kevocation of the Edict of 
Nantes is the background of this novel. 
The religious experiences and the adventures 
of the characters—French and English— 
are extremely well described. Though per- 
haps the villain of the story is a shade too 
villainous to be real, the other characters 
are perfectly sympathetic and ring true. 
The author is continually shifting her scenery 
in order to introduce new effects, and as 
the pace maintained is fairly high, at times 
a slight jerkiness is felt. On the whole, 
however, we regard this as an unusually 
promising first novel. 


Dostoieffsky (Fedor), Letters FROM THE 
UNDERWORLD, translated by C. J. 
Hogarth, ‘“‘ Everyman’s Library,” 1/ 
net. Dent 

These three short studies of St. Peters- 

burg life are translated with an obvious 
effort to obtain literal accuracy, which has led 
frequently to an awkward verbatim rendering 
of Russian idiomatic expressions. The first 
two are studies in self-conceit, confessions 
of cruelty by two men who speak in the 
first person without any attempt at self- 
justification, because they give the reader to 
understand only too plainly they do not 
feel the need of it. The third story, ‘The 
Landlady,’ is of another order, and differs 
from the body of Dostoievsky’s work in 
several respects. There is no exhibition of 
moral or social sores; the figures are marked 
by a certain dreamlike incoherence; and 
there is a suggestion—which recalls Poe— 
of mystery, even in the love-passages. 


Dudeney (Mrs. Henry), Ser To PARTNERS, 
Heinemann 
The interest of this story is sufficient 
and the majority of the characters are 
well delineated. As a work of art, however, 
the book fails through its lack of restraint 
in words; and also through occasional 
improbability. There is a woman of 
a splendid type, rare in the nineteenth 
century, and we hope Mrs. Dudeney will 
give us her further history, for the cruel and 
unlikely ending of the present narrative does 
not satisfy. 


Eliot’s (George) Works, New Cabinet Edition : 
ApamM BerEpes, 2 vols.; THE Miu on 
THE Ftoss, 2 vols.; Smas MARNER, 
1/ net each. Blackwood 

We welcome heartily these handy little 
editions of George Eliot’s works, which are 
tastefully bound, and printed in a clear, 
very readable type. They remind us of 
the maxim that when a new book comes 
out you should read an old one. The 
claims of George Eliot have been noticed 
from time to time by clever epigrammatists, 
but her stories of English life, at least, are 
beyond the reach of the carping critic, and 
the superior person who does not read them 
misses a great deal. George Eliot has gifts 
of observation and humour which would 

make the fortune of a writer to-day, and a 

depth of thought which is rare at all times. 

Her work can be read and re-read, and there 

is as much entertainment in it as in the 

crude concoctions of people notorious in this 
present world. 





Grier (Sydney C.), Warr In WarTER, 6/ 
Blackwood 
The main thread of this story is concerned 
with the misfortunes of the governor of an 
island in the West Indies, who, because in 
a wise spirit of patriotism he suppresses a 
negro rising with some severity, is prose- 
cuted by an organized body of sentimentalists 
in England. The chivalrous character of 
Sir Robert Charteris is finely sketched, and 
the incidents of the negro oohellinn are most 
picturesquely treated ; but the legal proceed- 
ings at home are strangely vague and uninter- 
esting. Connected with the main theme is 
the story of a young Englishman who marries 


an American girl with a particularly strong 





aversion to black blood, and who weakly | 


refrains from telling her that there is a 
strain of Asiatic blood in his own veins. 
This promises an interesting study in the 
colour problem, but the promise is not ful- 
filled. The book, which is written with 
artistic restraint as well as dramatic power, 
is in many respects an attractive piece of 
i but it slackens in interest towards the 
end. 


Hornblow (Arthur), THE Arcyte Caspr, 6/ 
Harper 
A detective story, founded on a play, and 
written in co-operation with a detective. 
The style of the book reminds us of the 
stage, for much of it reads like minute stage 
directions, but this is not without advan- 
tages in a story of action. The plot has 
tvo many improbabilities to carry any convic- 
tion: a millionaire would hardly league 
himself with counterfeiters of bank notes, 
nor would the same counterfeiters attract 
attention by murdering him for no par- 
ticular reason that we can discover. Also, 
we cannot believe that a clever detective, 
in love with a girl, would send her into the 
worst street of the city to live with this gang 
of counterfeiters in order to further his 
investigations, even though she was protected 
by a ‘‘detectaphone,” the house constantly 
watched, and one of the gang was her own 
mother. All the same, the book has the 
merit of holding the reader’s attention to 
the end. 


Jepson (Edgar), GARTHOYLE GARDENS, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
Concerns a young peer who inherits some 
property in Mayfair on the condition that 
he acts as his own house-agent. The various 
troubles to which he is subjected by his 
tenants are the theme of the story, which 

Mr. Jepson relates in an amusing fashion. 


Macnaughtan (S.), Svow upon THE DESERT, 
6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
This tale of Indian life is written with 
freshness and ease, but the craftsmanship 
is faulty. The characters who stand out 
most prominently in the earlier part of the 
narrative are allowed to take a subsidiary 
place, and the interest is finally centred in 
a somewhat familiar type of Englishwoman, 
whose finer instincts, though never destroyed, 
are warped by the social influences amid 
which, as the attractive wife of an unworthy 
officer, she is forced to live. A story showing 
such a nice sense of character deserved to be 
better constructed. 


Marchmont (Arthur W.), WHEN Love 
CALLED, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 

An ingenious plot, a swiftly told narrative, 

a@ generous allowance of interrupted love- 
making—what more does the reader of 
sensational fiction require in “ the story of 
a ruthless vendetta’? ? That is the sub- 
title of the book, and Mr. Marchmont, who 
has a keen sense of the dramatic, never 
allows the interest to flag. Most of the 
incidents take place in Australia, but 





local fcolouring is entirely neglected. The 
play of incident is what interests the author 
and this he manages with a skilful hand. 


Marriott (Charles), Sussor, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
We have here a superficial attempt to dis- 
cuss the Labour problem, and a rather more 
successful one to elucidate the principles 
of art, interwoven with a slender plot. 
Some subtlety of characterization alleviates 
the dullness of the narrative, but very little 
point or purpose appears. The author seems 
undecided as to what effect he really wished 
to make. 


Meldrum (Roy), THe House orf SILk, 6/ 
Melrose 

The irrationality by which nearly all the 
numerous characters of ‘ The House of Silk?” 
are afflicted renders the story difficult to 
read and nearly impossible to follow. The 
occurrences are sensational and _thickl 
crowded but the book, being neither well 
constructed nor well written, remains in 
spite of them, uninteresting. 


Reynolds (Mrs. Fred), Tat Woman FLINCHES, 
6/ Chapman & Hall 

A lonely little girl, whose parents neither 
understand nor love her, is the heroine of 
this sentimental story. The vagaries of a 
somewhat dissipated father and the love- 
affair of her “ beautiful lady-mother ” with 
“the Heriot-man,’’ which constitute the 
plot, are presented as they appear to Linnet 
—of whose age we are in doubt, as on one 
page her talk is babyish, and on the next 
mature. 

The unconscious poetry of a child’s view 
of nature is well depicted, and the character 
of the nurse is well drawn. 
Richardson (Teresa Eden), AN ENGLISH 

GIRL IN ToxKyo, 2/ net. 
Heath & Cranton 

In little over a hundred small and padded- 
out pages we have what is presumably 
an “impression” of Japan strung on the 
merest thread of a story. It is all written 
in correct, but utterly uninspired English, 
and the few glimpses of Japanese life and 
character afforded do not provide more 
materia! than might be used in a couple of 
chapters of a well-written book. The only 
events of interest are those connected with 
the Russo-Japanese War, and they are of 
the kind far more important books have 
rendered thoroughly familiar. The shadowy 
English heroine is of the stuff that exclaims : 
“ Japan seems to me a bewildering, fascinat- 
ing, topsy-turvy, and altogether extra- 
ordinary nation.” 

The sole legend given at length is the 
story of the fisher-boy Urashima, which, 
though charming in itself, is surely known 
not only to every tourist who has visited 
the country, but also to every one who has 
read anything of the enormous literature on 
Japan. In short, the book, though pretty 
in a conventional way, is simply banal. 
By far the best feature of it is to be found 
in the half-dozen good photographs, which 
are extremely well reproduced as plates. 


Ridge (W. Pett), A Son or THE STATE, 
‘“‘Methuen’s Sevenpenny Novels,” 7d. 
net. 

See Athen., Sept. 2, 1899, p. 317. 


Rowland (Henry C.), THe CLosinc NET, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 

A breezy story of organized crime in 
Paris, related in the first person by an 
American ‘crook, who determines to 
reform, but is long prevented from doing so 
by his old associates. He certainly crowds 
a full measure of excitement into his narra- 
tive, and further enlivens it by a wealth of 
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American slang, in digesting which the 
average English reader will, as the author 
would say, “get a jolt.” A good instance 
is the description of a revolver as “ an auto- 
matic heavenly ticket-punch.” The love- 
interest is rather weak. 
Schumacher (Henry), Netson’s Last Love, 
6/ Hutchinson 
Lady Hamilton’s story in the form of a 
novel, the style of which is not particularly 
distinguished. The book contains numerous 
portraits. 
Somerville (Doris), Green CHaALx, 6/ " 
Lane 
An unconvincing story about a villain 
who passes off another man’s painting as 
his own. 


Stockley (Cynthia), Taz Dream Sup, 6/ 
Constable 
In spite of occasional streaks of vivacity 
“The Dream Ship’ is heavy reading. The 
heroine is one of those persons—happily 
almost unknown out of fiction—who, in 
order to spare their nearest and dearest 
the knowledge of a painful fact, are willing 
to inflict upon them a long period of un- 
explained separation. On the other hand, 
the husband, whom she temporarily deserted, 
fully merited his share of suffering. A doctor 
of thehighesteminence, and an Irish-American 
to boot, his perceptions were so dull that, 
on marrying a woman who had never known 
home-life, and who excelled in the vocation 
of special correspondent from centres of 
storm, he established her, without any pre- 
paration, as housekeeper of a nursing home 

out of which he expected to make money. 


Stratton-Porter (Gene), Lappe, a TRUE 
BiveE Story, 6/ John Murray 
Despite his Scotch-sounding appellation 
(which has, we believe, already served as 
a title), the hero of this tale is American, 
and has his abode in some vaguely defined 
and recently “settled” region of the United 
States. We are given explicitly to under- 
stand that in him and his family all human 
perfection is incarnated, and it is perhaps 
natural that we should find them intolerably 
wearisome. Our irritation is increased by 
the unattractive dialect throughout em- 
ployed, and by the perpetual straining after 
humour of a kind not much appreciated 
in this country. Even the passages which 
deal with the English aristocracy, though 
containing some unique information, only 
awaken a very mild interest. The book’s 
one redeeming quality is that touch of the 
“wild woods’ magic which characterized 
its much more successful predecessor, 
‘ Freckles.’ 
Wyllarde.(Dolf), Yourn witt BE Servep, 6/ 
Stanley Paul 
Youth, as exemplified in the heroine of 
Miss Wyllarde’s latest novel, is injudiciously 
served by a middle-aged and military 
husband and several members of his family. 
Condemned, to the existence of a “ grass- 
widow,” thwarted in her aspirations for 
a musical career, and finding even her 
devotion to her son hindered by the in- 
terposition of that horror “an _ experi- 
enced nurse,” she is thrown upon dis- 
sipation as her only resource; and after 
sailing rather near the wind is rescued by 
the necessity of playing mentor to the boy, 
who has begun getting into scrapes on his 
own account. Her experiences make a 
lively story, which lacks something of the 
irregular power at times manifested in the 
author’s earlier work, but has, on the other 
hand, a more healthy tone. The expedient 
of the “cur-party ”*—a gathering, that is, 
of ladies severally attended by cavaliers 
whom on social grounds it is impossible to 
receive in their homes—strikes us as ingenious 
and novel, if not precisely elevating. 





THE FUTURE OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON VouNTY Councit has during 
the present week entered upon a new stage 
of procedure in regard to the Evening Schools 
controlled by it in its character of Education 
Authority for the County of London. 

Three documents have been sent to us 
in common, doubtless, with many other 
editors. One is the Report of the Educa- 
tion Committee, accepted by the Council ; 
the second is a “brief statement of the 
leading features of the new scheme’”’; the 
third is a covering letter, containing some 
additional statements. It appears to us 
that the two latter papers, necessarily more 
general in character, do not by themselves 
convey altogether the same meaning as the 
original Report. Moreover, in at least one 
point an impression is given which is by no 
means correct. 

The words “Evening School” cover a 
wide range both of subjects taught and of 
institutions active in teaching, and the lines 
of division merge imperceptibly. But a 
good working distinction may be made 
between technical or ‘‘ vocational ’’ instruc- 
tion on the one hand, and general or “ non- 
vocational ”’ instruction on the other. It 
appears evident that the London County 
Council contemplates the training at night 
in the processes of their respective occupa- 
tions of large numbers of young people 
actually engaged by day in industry. The 
Education Committee propose to circularize 
employers, 
“inviting them to show greater sympathy for 
the evening institutes, to encourage their young 
employees to attend and to afford them facilities 
for doing so. The circular will explain that the 
failure of the voluntary evening school system 
will mean the establishment of a compulsory 
system with statutory obligations on employers.” 
In the meantime a good deal of internal 
compulsion is to be applied to the junior 
voluntary students who present themselves 
for vocational teaching. Courses are to be 
obligatory upon students under eighteen. 
‘“* The courses (two hours each night) would, in 
the main, be for three nights’ instruction ’’— 
z.e., per week. The Education Authority, 
that is to say, of the largest city in the world 
is ready to contemplate with satisfaction 
the adding of six hours a week to the 
already too long day for which industrial 
workers under 18 are kept employed. It 
actually invites employers to put pressure 
upon such young people, and indicates an 
opinion that, if voluntary attendance at 
evening schools is not general, compulsory 
attendance will be introduced. Herein the 
Council is taking up a course already tried 
and rejected in Germany. Technical educa- 
tion carried on in evening schools was, at 
one time, compulsory in some parts of Ger- 
many and, in a few localities, was so as 
lately as last year. Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, 
in his ‘ Report to the Commercial Club of 
Chicago upon Vocational Education in 
Europe’ (published in 1912), says on p. 93 :— 

‘* The Germans tried for many years to supple- 

ment daily work in the shop by evening, but 
found that the strain was too great for young 

ple between fourteen and eighteen to bear. 
The boy whose energies had been exhausted by 
a hard day’s toil suffered in health from the 
added strain imposed by the evening school, and 
accomplished little or nothing there......It required 
the support of fines, corporal punishment, and 
imprisonment in the school prisons to keep even 
his body at school...... Much of the work [of 
technical teaching] for persons between fourteen 
and eighteen is now done on weekdays before eight 
in the evening. In fact it is given as much as 
paw in the forenoon, when mind and body are 
resh, and genuine educational work can be done.” 

The experience of Germany, then, is that 
trade training given in evening schools is, 
in the main, useless. How misleading, 











therefore, is that passage of the letter sent 
out to the Press which begins :— 

** In Germany, as you are aware, the attendance 
of young ae at continuation schools is made 
compulsory by law,” 
and proceeds to compare the attendances in 
German continuation schools, the majority 
of which are now day schools, with those at 
English evening schools. Incidentally it 
may be remarked that the compulsory 
element in German law is conditioned in 
various ways, and also that its application, 
being mainly local, not Imperial, has been 
gradual. It appears to be true that com- 
pulsion is still not universal throughout 
the German Empire. Moreover, the London 
County Council itself, when it assumes the 
character of a guardian and apprentices 
children to employers, does not accept the 
standard of the present Report, but stipu- 
lates that its wards shall be allowed time off 
to attend regular trade classes during the 
daytime. 

It is in the day that the young should 
learn their industrial business, and the 
London County Council, in sanctioning 
further schemes of evening work of a voca- 
tional kind, is merely wasting the public’s 
money and the children’s youth. Day 
trade-schools, it is frequently pleaded, are 
expensive. They are—as good house 
foundations and good drainage likewise are. 
If we desire to have British workers properly 
trained, we must raise the school-age. and 
devote the years thus gained to technical 
education. If, shrinking from that, the 
only satisfactory course, we still desire to 
“do something,” we must—as the London 
County Council does for its wards—compel 
employers of young people to relinquish 
them for so many hours a week as may 
suffice to impart some degree of training. 
But if, on the other hand, the richest country 
in the world is not willing to shoulder the 
cost of even this half-measure, it had better 
reconcile itself at once to falling behind in 
the world’s workshop, and abstain from also 
fruitlessly worrying the brains of its tired 
boys and girls after their day’s work. 

The case of non-vocational classes is 
altogether different. While boys who have 
spent the day in an engineering shop, and 
girls who have spent it in a dressmaker’s 
workroom, will in nine cases out of ten be 
the worse, physically and mentally, for 
every evening passed in the study of engi- 
neering or dressmaking, they will, very 
probably, be the better, both in mind and 
body, for some four to six hours a week 
devoted, at their own choice, to part-singing, 
or drill, or botany, or a class in French or 
literature. The degree of their profit will 
largely depend upon the spirit of their 
teacher and that of the institution to which 
the classes belong. Hitherto evening 
teachers have tended to be underpaid and 
overworked, and there has often been 
little or no cohesion among classes. The 
fact that in London alone 40,000 evening 
students in a single session failed to make 
fourteen hours’ attendance each, while 
evening classes of Boy Scouts secure & 
regular attendance of about 80 per cent, 1S 
in itself an unanswerable criticism of the 
evening schools as they were. It is, indeed, 
one of the safeguards of a voluntary system 
that classes can succeed only by interesting 
their students. This fact is fully recog- 
nized by the Report: provision is being 
made for a more adequate and better-paid 
staff; institutions are being grouped and 
linked together ; responsible men and women 
are to be appointed to the superintendence 
of a certain number of higher institutes, 
and to have time for dealing with the 
hundred-and-one ways of increasing its 
usefulness that arise out of the work of 
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such a centre. A “social side” is to be 
developed ; Women’s Institutes will provide 
improved washing and cloakroom accommo- 
dation, combined libraries, reading and 
writing rooms, and simple refreshments at 
cost price; Commercial Institutes are to 
receive 50/7. each to form the nucleus of a 

ialist library, and an annual 20. for 
purchases; @ Central Lending Library of Part- 
Songs is to be formed for the use of singing 
classes—in short, the recommendations in 
regard to non-vocational classes leave little 
to be desired. Section VI. of the Report 
in particular breathes the spirit of the very 
best modern education, and marks a new 
and hopeful stage in the history of London’s 
younger citizens. 








SHAKESPEARE AND THE WELCOMBE 
ENCLOSURES : A NEW DETAIL IN 
HIS LIFE. 


Amone the many direct references to 
Shakespeare contained in the records of 
Stratford-on-Avon, perhaps none has_ been 
discussed more frequently than his relation 
to the enclosures which his high-handed 
neighbour William Combe wished to make 
at Welcombe. But the discussion has not 
always led to @ study of all the papers con- 
cerning it. Those who try to_ belittle 
Shakespeare assert that he secured himself 
from loss by making conditions with Main- 
waring and Replingham, who were acting 
for Combe, and then let the poor of Strat- 
ford bear the loss of their ancient common 
as they might. But there are a great many 
facts to be known concerning these enclo- 
sures which are not reckoned with by the 
general readers of Shakespeare’s so-called 
‘* Lives.” A few of these must now be noted 
to lead up to the point I wish to record. 

On September 7th, 1544, Anthony Barker, 
steward of the dissolved College of Stratford- 
on-Avon, granted to William Barker, gent., 
certain messuages, lands, and tithes of Strat- 
ford, hitherto belonging to the College, for a 
period of ninety-two years. Thismay or may 
not have been legal, but the transfer has never 
been questioned. In time this grant was 
inherited by John Barker, who in 22 Eliz. 
sold the bulk of his estate to Sir John Hu- 
band, reserving to himself a yearly rent 
of 271. 13s. 4d., with the condition that if 
any part of that rent’ were left unpaid for 
forty days, he could enter and retake posses- 
sion of all until the end of his term. 

The charter granted by Edward VI. to 
the Corporation of Stratford-on-Avon settled 
on it the tithes for the support of the re- 
founded school and almshouses, and I have 
not at present time to discuss the complex 
relations between the town and Barker’s 
lease. This was sold by Sir John Huband 
in 1605, either directly or indirectly, to 
a large number* of holders, among whom 
was Shakespeare, who was said to hold a 
“moietie”’; but this by no means repre- 
sented a half, as we might be inclined to read 
it, even of the tithes, and the ‘‘ property ”’ 
consisted, beyond the tithes, of houses, 
cottages, and fields. It may help the con- 
sideration of the question to note the 
holders. 

Richard Lane had a proportion worth 
801. a year in the tithes of old Stratford ; 
Shakespeare’s share was worth 601. a year ; 
Thomas Greene’s, 3/., and 20 marks in the 
tithes of Drayton ; Sir Edward Greville, 40s. ; 
Sir Edward Conway, 30/.; Mary Combe, 
widow, an estate for six years yet to come, 
worth 101.; John Lane, 8l.; Anthony 





_* Dr. Ingleby is entirely wrong in his account of the 
oon, which were not owned only by Shakespeare and 
reene. 





Nash and William Combe, 5l.; Daniel 
Baker, 20].; John Smith, 8. Francis 
Smith, 12/.; William Walford, 40s.; Wil- 
liam Court, 3l.; John Brown, 4l.; Thomas 
Jakeman, 10/.; Richard Kempson and 
Stephen Burman, 15l.; Thomas Burman, 
3l.; ‘‘ Thomas Horneby, an estate of the 
messuage in which he now dwelleth, of the 
yearely value of 3/.”; and eighteen others 
had similar shares, most of the smaller 
holdings being in land or houses, and the 
larger in tithes. 

Shortly after the poet’s purchase, he 
discovered that, though he was careful to 
pay his share of Barker’s reserved rent of 
27l. 13s. 4d. to Henry Barker, then lessee, 
many of the other tenants were not paying 
theirs, and he ran the risk of losing his 
property through the fault of others. So 
he co-operated with Richard Lane and his 
lawyer cousin Thomas Greene to file a 
complaint in Chancery against those other 
tenants who did not pay their due share of 
the reserved rent. The complainants ac- 
knowledged that some of the tenants were 
willing to pay, but refused for fear of the 
others ; some made light of the claim ; and the 
complainants, for the preservation of their 
estates from forfeiture, have had much loss 
and trouble. They prayed that subpoenas be 
sent to the chief defaulters to appear and 
make answer. This case was entered as 
“Lane, Greene, Shakespeare, and others, 
con. W. Combe and others.’’ See Misc. 
Doc., ii. 2. The suit appears to have been 
successful, or at least some settlement was 
come to, for the possession of the tithes 
was not lost by Shakespeare or his family. 
(They were sold later by Dr. Hall.) That is 
the story of the tithes. 

The enclosures begin in 1614, about the 
time of “‘ the Great Fire.’’ There died in July 
that year John Combe the moneylender, who 
had bought the old College in 1596, and he left 
his property between his nephews William 
and Thomas Combe. William apparently 
went to live at the College, and shortly after 
took it into his head to enclose, not 
“the Common,” but the ‘‘ Common Fields ”’ 
of Welcombe—arable land, liable to tithes. 
His agents inquired who were likely to 
be most concerned. Probably for them 
Thomas Greene had drawn up the list of 
‘** Auncient freeholders in old Stratford and 
Welcombe.” The poet heads the list :— 

“Mr. Shakspeare, 4 yard land, noe common nor 

ound beyond Gospel Bush, noe ground in Sand- 

eld, nor none in Slow Hill-field beyond Bishopton, 
nor none in the enclosure beyond Bishopton.”’ 
Sept. 5th, 1614. 

William Combe was well aware of the 
purchase made by Shakespeare, from his 
uncle and himself, of 107 acres of arable land 
and 20 acres of pasture, not long before, 
recorded in the Feet of Fines, P.R.O. It 
would only be through the tithes that Shake- 
speare might suffer, so he sent to him Mr. 
Mainwaring, steward of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, and Mr. Replingham, who seem 
to have been acting both for Ellesmere and 
Combe, to guarantee that no one should 
lose by the enclosures, as he was willing to 
make up all losses, and was willing to make a 
deed in that respect, to protect Shakespeare 
and his heirs. The poet seems to have 
allowed them to do this, and one touch of 
his personal affection for Thomas Greene 
incidentally appears in his insisting that 
the security should include his cousin 
Greene. These “ articles’’ were drawn up 
between William Shakespeare and William 
Replingham on October 28th, 1614. It is 
one thing to allow any one to make an 
agreement that he should not lose by an 
arrangement if it should be settled, and 
quite another thing to approve of it, or to 
help it forward. 





Thomas Greene, feeling that the question. 
was now becoming important, commenced 
@ series of “‘Mems. about the Inclosure,” 
still preserved at Stratford-on-Avon, which 
throw light on Shakespeare’s position. He 
took it easily, because he did not think 
anything would be done. Greene says :— 


** Jovis 17 Nov. [1614]. My_cosen Shakspeare 
commyng yesterday to towne, I went to see him 
howe he did; he told me that they assured him 
they ment to enclose noe further then to gospell 
bushe, and so upp straight (leavyng out part of 
the dyngles to the field) to the gate in Clopton 
Hedge and take in Salisbury’s peece; and that 
they meane in Aprill to servey the Land, and 
then to gyve satisfaction and not before, and he 
and Mr. Hall say they think there will be nothyng 
done at all.”’ 

This is one of the very rare examples of 
Shakespeare’s conversation having been pre- 
served, even indirectly. 

The next entry is also interesting. Greene, 
the Town Clerk, records :— 

‘* 93rd Dec., 1614. A Hall. Letters wrytten, one 
to Mr. Manneryng, another to Mr. Shakspeare, 
with almost all the Companyes hands to either : 
I alsoe wrytte of myself to my Cosen Shakespeare* 
the coppyes of ali our oathes made then, also a 
note of the inconveniences wold grow by the 
Inclosure.”’ 

For the corporation did not take the 
proposal easily. Even in the present they 
would lose, and in the future, when Barker’s 
lease fell in, they would lose very much more, 
for the composition made with the lease- 
holders was personal, and would not descend 
to them. In the midst of the heavy losses 
caused by the recent fires, the danger 
assumed large proportions in the eyes, of 
those who had sworn to do their best in trust 
for the town. They resisted it determinedly, 
and were finally successful. Thomas 
Greene, their clerk, proved a faithful and 
energetic officiel, yet he too was tempted. 
He did not seem to have been told at the 
time, but he records in his Diary :-— 

**9 Ja: [1614] Mr. Replyngham 28th October, 
articled with Mr. Shakspeare, and then I was 
put in by T. Lucas,” 
who drew up the articles. 

**On Wednesday, being the 11th day Pannen) 
At night_ Mr. Replingham supped with me, an 
Mr. W. Barnes was to re him company, where 
he assured me before Mr. Barnes that dou 
be well dealt withall, confessyng former promisses 
by himself, Mr. Manyryng, and his agreement for 
me with my Cosen Shakspeare.” 


Yet during the whole of the struggle Thomas 
Greene honestly threw himself into the 
duties of defending the rights of the town 
which had reposed trust in him, “ and was 
much excepted to for his opposition’ by 
the other side. It is probable that Shake- 
speare was in the same position. 

Now we come to the last entry of his 
name. It is known to all Shakespearians 
that Dr. C. M. Ingleby was so interested in 
this that he had a photographic facsimile 
made of Greene’s Diary ; had it transcribed 
by Dr. Edward Scott, wrote an Introduction 
and Appendix himself, and published these 
in a thin folio. 

I referred to the copy at the British 
Museum to save going down to Stratford 
to check my former notes made at the Record 
Office there. After a great deal of time 
spent through an unexpected confusion I 
found there, I was forced to make a careful 
comparison, line by line, between the fac- 
simile and the transcript. At first this did 
not clear up my difficulty ; but, on my going 
through a second time, referring to the dates 
alone, the cause of the confusion flashed on 
me: one of the pages of Greene’s Diary had 
been taken out of order in the facsimile, and 
Dr. Scott, who was supposed to have worked 





* Both of the letters to Shakespeare have disappeared 
that to Mainwaring has been preserved. 
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from the original, must have followed the 


facsimile. My difficulty had lain in the fact 
that the year 1615 was made to have had 
two springs. My rearrangement, which has 
been noted and initialed by Mr. Barwick in 
the Museum copy,restores order. But this 
late correction does not put right the blunder 
based on it by Dr. Ingleby, who says (p. vi, 
Introduction) that this entry “ records, 
five months after the death of Shakespeare, 
the statement of Shakespeare himself.” 
Now this statement was not recorded five 
months ajfter, but seven months before, the 
poet’s death. 

Two other important points must be 
noted concerning this entry: first, that 
though it was somewhat crowded in, it was 
intended to be read straight on ; and second, 
that the memorandum of a man’s death was 
associated with it, and has some relation to 
it. As it is written, it should be read :— 

“14 Aug. 1615. Mr. Barker [?] died 

** Sept. W. Shakspeares tellyng J. Greene that 
I was not able to beare the encloseinge cf Wel- 
combe. 

“5 Sept. his sendyng James for the executours 
of Mr. Barker to agree as ys said with them for 
Mr. Barker’s interest.” 

The subject of the old and only discus- 
sion about this was, Did the ‘“‘I” refer to 
Shakespeare or to Greene ? It is unlike the 
other letters of the first person generally used 
by Greene, but he does occasionally use that 
form as a capital. It could not be a mis- 
take for “‘ he ” in writing; but it might be 
so in thought and word, as Greene’s style 
is very elliptical and careless in the Diary. 
The argument put forward by Dr. Ingleby 
was, Why should Shakespeare tell one brother 
what another said, as he was likely to know 
it, and why think this fact important 
enough to be recorded, unless it was a report 
that Shakespeare could not bear the en- 
closing of Welcombe ? This is perfectly 
reasonable, but it may have been that gossip 
had said that Thomas Greene served the 
corporation when he gave them advice and 
wrote their letters, but that he naturally 
was friendly with the enclosers, and likely 
to benefit by the enclosure. It might be 
but a note of pleased surprise of Thomas 
Greene’s to find that the poet had read his 
honest heart better than his more worldly- 
minded brother had done. 

But the new point I wish to add is that on 
August 14th there is the record of the death 
of an inhabitant, and the note for Septem- 
ber 5th clearly carries on Shakespeare as the 
subject, and shows that he it was who sent 
for the executors to agree with them for the 
interest of the defunct. I wish I could 
accept Dr. Scott’s rendering, and read it as 
“Mr. Barker,” for the meaning would then 
be straight and clear—that, seeing he had 
had so much trouble over that reserved 
rent of Mr. Barker for 27/. 13s. 4d. on the 
lease of the tithes, &c., he was about to buy 
this up and set his estate free from any future 
danger. But, alas! on referring to the 
Stratford Burial Register I find the entry on 
the day after, August 15th, 1615: “ Burial. 
Mr. Thomas Barbor, gent.” I have had the 
entry tested by an expert, who assures me 
there can be no mistake there. 

I referred to the baptisms, and found there 
were two children born to ‘“‘ Thomas Barbor, 
gent., of Shottery,” within a year or two 
before ; and that five days before the burial of 
Thomas Barbor was entered the “ Burial of 
Joane, wife of Thomas Barbor, gent.’’ So I 
= driven back to the original, and there I 

, on 
“7th April, 1615, being Goodfryday, Mr. Barber 
commyng to Colledge to Mr. t Combe about a 

debt he stood surety for Mris Quyney, W. Combe 
willed his brother to shew Mr. Barber noe favour, 
and threatned him that he should be served u 1 
to London within a fortnight (and so yt fell out), ‘ 


This is also rendered in the transcript as 
‘* Barker,” but is clearly ‘ Barber” in the 
original, and it seems to me that the action 
here recorded broke Mr. Barber's fortunes 
and health, his wife died, and he followed, 
and that William Shakespeare, still willing 
to invest in “‘ an odd yard Jand at Shottery,”’ 
sent for the executors, to do what he could 
for the deceased and his children as well as 
for Mrs. Quyney, whose unlucky debt was 
the cause of Mr. Barber’s distress and ruin. 
Coming back from the registers and mis- 
cellaneous documents of Stratford-on-Avon, 
we must therefore read the name as 
‘* Barber,” and not as ‘“ Barker,’ however 
like it may be. Mr. Barber had done some 
important work for the corporation pre- 
viously, and may have been an attorney. 

It had always been a matter of surprise to 
me that Thomas Greene, who mentioned 
the death of Mr. Barber, did not mention 
the death of Shakespeare. Perhaps there 
was no need for him to make a memorandum 
of an event so important to the town and 
himself. He goes on in his dates regularly 
till he comes to the spring of 1616. Then 
he notes :— 

“At Warwick Assises in Lent 1615-1616 my 
Lord Chiet Justice willed him [7.e., W. Combe] 
to sett his heart at rest he should neyther enclose 
nor lay downe any earrable, nor plowe any auncient 
greensward.” 

And the last words which fell on Shakespeare’s 
ears were the news that his judgment was 
right, and ‘‘ that nothing should be done.” 

The Diary leaps on then till Septem- 
ber 4th, 1616, and says little more of interest, 
but sufficient to show that Mr. W. Combe 
was determined to defy the Lord Chief 
Justice as well as the corporation, and go 
on with the enclosures after Shakespeare’s 
death. Indeed, the details* of the struggles 
during the next two years, as gleaned from 
the corporation records, give the romantic 
tale how Stratford then 

The little tyrant of its fields withstood. 

The Combes raged at the corporation. defied 
their arguments, and threatened them with 
dire consequences for defending the rights 
they had sworn to hand down to their suc- 
cessors; the aldermen complained in every 
Court, and went in their own persons, 
rather than risk sending messengers, to 
throw down the fences and fill up the ditches 
made by Combe’s servants, and some were 
wounded in the free fight which ensued. 
William Combe was Lieutenant of the 
county for one year during the struggle, 
and was Justice of the Peace during its 
course, though he seemed to hold himself 
above law and legal decisions. 

Finally, however, he was summoned for 
contumacy before the Privy Council, and, 
after he was brought to his knees, was 
granted “absolution” in 1618-19. So 
Shakespeare’s legal acumen was_ proved 
when in 1614 he said “ he thought nothing 
would be done.” 

CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








THE LITERARY SEARCH ROOM, 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


May I draw your attention to the very 
inadequate accommodation provided at 
Somerset House for those who possess a 
permit for literary search among ancient 
wills ? Until recently the room set apart 
for these students was available from 10 a.m. 
to 4 p.M., and each student was allowed 
to consult eight different volumes during 
the day. Under the new regulations the 
department closes at 3 P.M., and the number 
of volumes which may be consulted has 


been reduced to six. 








* I gave the story fully in The Stratford-on-Avon Herald 
some years ago. 


Surely in the interest of literary research 
some better arrangements might be come to, 
At present a reader may reserve a seat 
twice a week. This seat he is entitled to 
retain for the day, but is forced to vacate it 
within probably an hour or two owing to 
the fact that no more volumes or documents 
will be issued for his inspection. In con- 
nexion with a genealogical inquiry relative 
to a biographical work, I have recently had 
to examine twenty wills. The present 
regulations have made it necessary for me 
to attend on four different days, whereas 
had the rules not confined me to six wills 
per day I could have examined the lot 
on one day, and so left my seat available 
for others. As it was, I had to journey up 
to town on four occasions, and could only 
make use of my reserved seat for an hour 
and a half on each visit. I have nothing 
but praise for the officials of this depart- 
ment, who do everything to make easy the 
way of the inexperienced searcher ; I only 
complain of the difficulties which the regula- 
tions entail, in the hope that the authorities 
may admit that there is room for improve- 
ment. BIOGRAPHER. 








CORONATION STUDIES. 
50, Bedford Row, W.C., September 12, 1913, 

I peny that I have admitted as Mr. 
Round alleges in his letter in your issue 
of September 6th. The facts are that on 
May 25th Mr. Round wrote me :— 

“TI gather from your letter that you had not 
even troubled to see what Dugdale actually said 
-..-you now find....” 

To which I at once replied :— 
“You ought not to gather from my letter that 


I had not even troubled....Also you say I ‘now 
find ’—my letter says ‘I find.”....The word 
‘now’ is your own, and it changes my meaning. 


There is nothing in my letter which should lead 
you to gather as you do.” 

As to the expression “slip,” to which 
Mr. Round appears to object, if Mr. Round 
will himself look at Dugdale, he will find it 
stated that John (the first) married Aliva. 
A few lines later Dugdale calls Aliva the 
grandmother of William’s children. Clearly, 
therefore, Dugdale was aware that John 
(the second) and William were brothers, or 
he would have called Aliva the great-grand- 
mother, and not the grandmother, of 
William’s children. If Mr. Round also will 
refer to the Fine Roll which Dugdale gives 
as his authority for’ William’s descent, he 
will find that William is stated to be brother 
of John. It is inconceivable that Dugdale 
would deliberately give as his authority, in 
regard to the relationship of John (the 
second) and William, a record which he did 
not intend to follow. If, “‘ before rushing 
into print with his statement ’’ that Dugdale 
was wrong, Mr. Round had read Dugdale’s 
whole paragraph or referred to the authority 
given, he also ‘‘ would have discovered 
Dugdale’s slip.” 

May I now bring back Mr. Round to the 
point at issue between us, which is whether 
Dugdale was right or wrong in interpolating 
‘“‘another John” between the first John 
and William. I have shown that another 
John did come between them, and I have 
now gone further and shown that his calling 
William the son, instead of the brother, of 
John was a mere “slip” on Dugdale’s 
part, which he corrects in the same para- 
graph. 

As to the numbering of names in the 
pedigree, lately I bespoke at Heralds’ 
College a copy of a pedigree omitting the 
name of the eldest son, as being not neces- 
sary for the purpose required. Their nu- 
meration of the sons confirms what Mr. 
Round calls my “ personal impression.” 

ARTHUR BETTS. 
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Literary Gossip. 


WE have received some comment upon 
the article ‘We are Tradesmen’ in our last 
issue. This goes to corroborate our con- 
tention that the treatment meted out to 
authors by members of the Libraries’ Asso- 
ciation is of the most arbitrary character. 
One point, however, should not be over- 
looked. Messrs. Mudie expressly use the 
word “Select” as a description of their 
library, and thereby clearly announce that 
they exercise their discretion as to what 
they supply—or refuse to supply—to the 
public. The public may show approbation 
or disapprobation of their attitude by sup- 
porting them or withholding support ; 
but, since here the line of action has been 
openly adopted, the public is obviously not 
justified in objecting to instances of 
exclusion. 


A NEW cover for Punch is certainly 
something of an event. Next week 
we are to see a change in the familiar 
design beneath which for close on seventy 
years our admired contemporary has con- 
tributed to the gaiety of nations. Such 
an announcement may well have caused 
a moment’s apprehension to the affec- 
tionately conservative minds of grateful 
readers. However, the alarm is soon 
—at least, to some extent—allayed. 
“Dicky” Doyle’s drawing is to be re- 
tained: what we are promised is a better 
print of it, and that in two colours. We 
await it in suspense. 


Mr. R. ERSKINE writes :-— 


“In your review of Mr. John Buchan’s 
‘Montrose’ the writer queries the spelling 
of the personal name Diarmaid. Mr. Buchan 
has spelt the word correctly. The name is 
Gaelic, and, according to the rule ‘ broad to 
broad and slender to slender,’ the second a 
is necessary, though the pronunciation is not 
thereby affected. The name is pronounced 
Teermitch, which is as near as I can write it 
phonetically.” 

Mr. M. MACKINTOSH writes :— 

“In the review of Mr. Buchan’s ‘ Marquis 
of Montrose’ in last week’s Atheneum your 
reviewer remarks that the usual spelling of 
Maderty is with two d’s. It is so in the 
railway time-table, but the derivation of the 
word (which is Mater Dei) shows that one d 
is correct. 

“As regards haulitt, according to the 
‘N.E.D.’ the spelling haul of the word hale 
only dates from the seventeenth century, 
whereas in one of Dunbar’s poems the line 


occurs 
Thai harlit him furth, with raip and cord. 


I should think that probably hawlitt in 
Spalding is a misprint.” 


Str Srpney Lez, lately appointed 
Professor of English Language and Lite- 
rature at East London College, will 
deliver his inaugural lecture there next 
Thursday. His subject is ‘The Place of 
English Literature in the Modern Uni- 
versity.’ 

A Socrety or Scottish Letrers (Co- 
munn Litreachais Na h-Albann) has 
recently been formed under the president- 
ship of Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham, 
and with the support of the Principals of 





St. Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
Universities, and of many other well- 
known friends of Celtic literature. The 
Society proposes, under the editorship of 
Mr. Malcolm Macfarlane, to devote itself 
to the publication of specialized modern 
Gaelic works of national interest, which, 
though chiefly historical, will also include 
good work of a purely literary nature— 
plays, novels, or poetry—when such is 
forthcoming. 


THE personal appearance of Thomas 
Medwin, the biographer and cousin of 
Shelley, has up till now been a matter of 
almost complete obscurity; but Mrs. 
Rossetti Angeli mentioned in ‘Shelley 
and his Friends in Italy’ the existence 
of a portrait. The reference was, in fact, 
to a life-sized head and shoulders in oils 
which had been unearthed at Horsham 
by Mr. Buxton Forman. This portrait has 
been photo-sculptured by Mr. Emery 
Walker, and will appear in the long- 
promised revision of Medwin’s ‘ Life of 
Shelley,’ now about to be published by the 
Oxford University Press, with an Intro- 
duction and commentary by Mr. Forman, 

The revised Medwin, over and above 
the author’s own voluminous additions, 
contains, by way of notes and appendix, 
a considerable mass of outlying and original 
matter, including the important Chancery 
papers relating to Shelley’s two marriages 
and the bringing up of his children by the 
first marriage after their mother’s death. 
There is also a Medwin bibliography in the 
Appendix. 


A DELIGHTFUL feature of many of Mr. 
Kipling’s works is the verse with which 
he intersperses his prose narrative. His 
admirers will therefore be glad to learn 
that he has now gathered a practically 
complete collection of all these poems and 
chapter-headings into a volume under 
the title of ‘Songs from Books.’ The 
work will be published by Messrs. Mac- 
millan next Friday. 

Mrs. Marrua Kinross is an author 
who achieved real success last spring by 
a prose work published anonymously. 
She has now directed her attention to 
verse, producing a poetic drama founded 
on the ancient story of Tristram and 
Isoult. It will be published by Messrs. 
Macmillan on October 7th. 


Messrs. Macmititan will publish on 
the same date an edition of Mrs. Craik’s 
popular collection of stories, ‘The Fairy 
Book,’ with 32 colour - plates by Mr. 
Warwick Goble. 

A GLANCE through the list of volumes 
included in Messrs. Macmillan’s “‘ English 
Men of Letters Series” suggests some 
very desirable additions. One of the chief 
of these will be supplied by the publication, 
also on October 7th, of a monograph deal- 
ing with Jane Austen, by Mr. F. Warre 
Cornish, Vice-Provost of Eton College. 


WE are glad to notice among the autumn 
announcements of Messrs. Duckworth a 
new study of Surrey peasant life by Mr. 
George Bourne, entitled ‘Lucy Bettes- 
worth.’ 
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NEXT WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Theology. 
OcT. 
2 Broad Church, by J. E. Symes, 2/6 net. 
: Methuen 
SEpT. Poetry. 
29 Old Testament Rhymes, by Monsignor 
R. H. Benson, illus., 1/ net. Longmans 


OcT. 
2 Daffodil Fields, by John Masefield, 3/6 net. 
Heinemann 
3 Songs from Books, by Rudyard Kipling, 
4/6 net. Macmillan 
SEPT. History and Biography. 
29 The Making of the Australian Commone 
wealth, by B. R. Wise, 7/6 net. Longmans 
30 Mrs. Jordan, Child of Nature, by Philip W. 
Sergeant, 16/ net. Hutchinson 


OcT. 

2 England since Waterloo, by J. A. R. Marriott, 
10/6 net. Methuen 
2 The Empress Frederick, a Memoir, 15/ net. 

Nisbet 
SEPT. Geography and Travel. 


29 The Pilgrim from Chicago, being more 
Rambles with an American, by Christian Tearle, 
illustrated, 7/6 net. Longmans 
Oct. 

2 From the Congo to the Niger and the Nile, 
by the Duke of Mecklenburg, 2 vols., illus., 
32/ net. Duckworth 

Sports and Pastimes. 

2 Aviation, by Algernon E. Berriman, illus., 
10/6 net. Methuen 

2 The Complete Athletic Trainer, by S. A. 
Mussabini, illus., 5/ net. Methuen 

Sociology. 

2 The Revolt of Democracy, by Dr. A. Russel 
Wallace, 2/6 net. Cassell 

2 Young Delinquents, by Mary G. Barnett, 
Methuen 


> 


3/6 net. 
SEPT. Fiction. 
29 William Morris’s Prose Romances: A Tale 
of the House of the Wolfings, ‘*‘ Longmans’ Pocket 
Library,” 2/ net. 
30 The Love Tides, by Capt. Frank Shaw, 6/ 
Greening 
30 Miranda, by M. E. Braddon, 6/ 
Hutchinson 
30 The Children of the Sea, by H. De Vere 
Stacpoole, 6/ Hutchinson 
30 Doings and Dealings observed in Ireland, 
by Jane Barlow, 6/ Hutchinson 
30 Where the Strange Roads Go Down, by 
Gertrude Page, 6; Hurst & Blackett 
OcT. 
1 Notwithstanding, by Mary Cholmondeley, 6/ 
John Murray 
2 The Truth about Camilla, by Gertrude Hall, 
6 Heinemann 
2 Once of the Angels, by Evelyn Beacon, 6/ 
Methuen 
2 Lucas, Cheaper 
Edition, 5/ Methuen 
2 The Door that has no Key, by Cosmo 
Hamilton, 6/ Chatto & Windus 
SEPT. Juvenile 
29 The Strange Story Book, by Mrs. Lang, 
illustrated, 6/ Longmans 
29 The Prince of Peace, by S. B. Macy, illus- 
trated, 3/6 net. Longmans 
OcT. 
2 The Children’s Blue Bird, by Georgette 
Leblanc (Madame Maeterlinck), illustrated, 5/ net. 
Methuen 


2 London Lavender, by E. V. 


SEPT. General. 

30 ABC Guide to Mythology, by Helen A. 
Clark, New Impression, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 
OcT. 

2 Edmund Gosse’s Collected Works: Vol. Il. 
Gossip in a Library, 6/ net. Heinemann 

2 The Indiscretions of Dr. Carstairs, 6/ 

Heinemann 
Science. 

2 Wild Life on the Wing, by M. D. Haviland, 
5/ net. Black 
SEPT. Fine Art. 

30 ABC Guide to Pictures, by Charles H. 
Caffin, New Impression, 5/ net. Stanley Paul 
OcT. 

2 Decorative Ironwork from the Eleventh to 
the Eighteenth Century, by Charles ffoulkes, 
illus., 42/ net. Methuen 

2 The Ancient Painted Glass in England, 
1170-1500, by Philip Nelson, M.D., illus., 7/6 net. 

Methuen 
2 Caricatures, by Max Beerbohm, 6/ net. 
Heinemann 
Music. 


SEPT. ; 
30 ABC Guide to Music, New Impression, 
5/ net. Stanley Paul 
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SCIENCE 


se 


Proceedings of the Fifth International 
Congress of Mathematicians (Cambridge, 
22-28 August, 1912). Edited by the 
General Secretaries of the Congress, 
E. W. Hobson and A. E. H. Love. 
2 vols. (Cambridge University Press.) 


THESE volumes form a handsome me- 
mento of the Congress held at Cambridge 
last year, and their contents are of the 
usual miscellaneous type: the official 
Report of the proceedings, eight lectures 
by experts of admitted distinction, and 
a host of communications almost incredibly 
various in subject, novelty, and interest— 
including, for instance, a critical essay on 
the principle of mathematical induction, 
and also an apparently serious proposal 
to introduce yet another notation for 
elliptic functions. The fact is, it would 
be ungracious to criticize these communica- 
tions in detail: all the important ones are 
summaries of papers which have already 
appeared, or will appear, in a better form 
elsewhere. The official Report retains 
better than the technical papers something 
of the living interest of the meeting. A 
significant fact to be noted there is the 
relatively large number of delegates 
(twenty-five) who came from Spain. We 
observed also the unselfishness of Prof. 
L. Silberstein of Rome, who moved that 
his own paper should be taken as read in 
order to allow more time for discussion— 
an example which might be followed with 
advantage by many less distinguished 
mathematicians. 

Many of the introductory speeches of 
the chairmen of sections are noteworthy, 
especially that of Dr. H. F. Baker of 
Cambridge. He took advantage of the 
occasion to call attention to the remark- 
able advance in the theory of surfaces 
made by Picard, Enriques, Castelnuovo, 
and others. He believes that “the 
theory of surfaces is beginning a vast 
new development”; and there can be 
no doubt that mathematicians of the 
Romance nations are building the first 
story of a fairy palace upon the founda- 
tions laid by Brill, Néther, Kronecker, and 
Hilbert, to name only a few of the pio- 
neers. Here is a chance for us; and it 
is but fair to call attention to a recent 
paper in the Math. Ann., by Dr. F. 8. 
Macaulay, dealing with the theory which 
we believe is the true base of all this 
wonderful advance—that of the com- 
und algebraic modulus, invented by 
ronecker, and developed by Hilbert. 
One of the most remarkable results 
obtained by our Italian colleagues is 
that, whereas an algebraic curve can be 
associated with a definite integer (includ- 
ing zero) called its genus or deficiency— 
which is in a very far-reaching sense a 
characteristic invariant of it—an alge- 
braic surface can, in general, be associated 
with two such numbers, which may be 
taken together as defining its genus in 
a more or less analogous sense. 

It is a good sign that to all appearance 
the liveliest sections were IV. and IV. (a), 


r 





dealing respectively with Philosophy 
and History, and with Didactics. The 
impression left is that the new notions of 
modern mathematics are leavening with 
unexpected rapidity the minds of a host 
of energetic teachers. If this is true, the 
result cannot fail to be of the highest 
importance, because the degree to which 
a civilized nation attains in mathematics, 
and especially in pure mathematics, is 
one of the safest criteria by which its 
general progress can be judged. 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review.] 


Bridger (A. E.), Mrnps 1n Distress, 2/6 net- 
Methuen 
Dr. Bridger has had extensive experience 
as a physician of the milder forms of mental 
disturbance, and has evidently thought 
much about their causes and treatment. 
He classifies the human mind into two great 
divisions: the masculine type, possessed 
by many Englishmen, Lowland Scots, and 
North-Country Irishmen ; and the feminine 
type, occurring chiefly in the Latin and 
Celtic races. Neither type is limited by sex, 
and each grades insensibly into the other. 
The masculine type, when it becomes un- 
balanced, tends towards neurasthenia, the 
feminine towards hysteria. The conception 
is worked out with much ingenuity, but 
from somewhat narrow premises, for Dr. 
Bridger deals solely with the civilized mono- 
gamous races, taking no account of poly- 
gamous forms of society, where many of his 
conditions do not apply. Occasionally, too, 
his zeal outruns his discretion, as when, 
in speaking of the obsessions common in 
neurasthenia, he writes: ‘‘To this obses- 
sion of suicide is, I find, traceable the popu- 
larity achieved by the safety razor ’’—a 
proposition which is quite untenable. Dr. 
Bridger gives a common-sense account of 
the treatment he has found useful. It 
contains little that is new, but it may be 
serviceable to those who have not had a 
large experience in this difficult branch of 
medicine. His directions verge occasion- 
ally on charlatanism, but he frankly recog- 
nizes the fact, and excuses himself on the 
ground that the first and only duty of a 
physician is to cure his patient. 


Frings (J. W.), Tae Occutr Arts. Rider 

The author marshals a number of those 
sciences which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
are generally regarded with suspicion, and 
examines their status from the point of view 
of modern science. He does not, of course, 
attempt to justify all the pretensions put 
forward on behalf of, say, palmistry, but 
confines himself to converting his readers to 
the attitude of ‘“ There ’s something in it.” 
He shows with some success the inter- 
dependence of the occult arts, and so, as 
it were, compels a reader who is inclined 
to believe in psychometry to accept geo- 
mancy. His work will probably take many 
readers further along this path, once they 
have started on it. 


Smart (E. Howard), A First Course IN 
PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY, 7/6 Macmillan 
Students will find in this ‘ First Course’ a 
fairly complete exposition of the principles of 
Projective Geometry, arranged on a logical 
system, and illustrated by diagrams which 
are both numerous and distinct. A free use 
is made of heavy type, and copious examples 
for solution follow each chapter. We com- 
mend the book to the notice of teachers of 
mathematics as one of the best of its kind. 





‘SPIRITUALISM AND PSYCHICAL 
RESEARCH.’ 


Wensley Bank, Thornton, Bradford, Sept. 20, 1913, 


REFERRING to your kind and appreciative 
review of my little book on ‘ Spiritualism 
and Psychical Research’ in Messrs. Jack’s 
** People’s Books ”’ Series, I have pleasure 
in answering a question put by your reviewer, 
Mrs. Piper was not in contact with the 
sitter in the cases quoted: we are quite 
alive to the possibilities of “‘ muscle-reading,” 
and we should distrust the evidence if there 
were any contact between medium and 
sitter. 

I regret that it was not possible, in the 
space at my disposal, to describe more 
minutely the conditions of psychical experi. 
mentation. These conditions are made as 
stringent as possible: in Mrs. Piper’s case 
many hundreds of sitters were introduced 
under false names, and one sitter even went 
masked. Also, detectives were employed 
to ‘‘ shadow ”’ the medium, in order to find 
out whether normal sources could account 
for the knowledge shown in trance. The 
result was, that not the slightest suspicion 
of fraud could be discovered, and the phe- 
nomena remained inexplicable on normal 
lines. The late Prof. James, though not 
committing himself to the spiritistic hypo- 
thesis, nevertheless affirmed that Mrs. Piper 
in trance had access to knowledge which her 
normal consciousness did not contain, con- 
cerning sitters’ deceased relatives. Whether 
that knowledge comes from the spirits of 
these latter, as is claimed, or whether it is 
somehow drawn from the mind of some 
living person, is for each reader to decide for 
himself, after weighing the evidence. Or 
he can suspend judgment altogether, the 
evidence not seeming sufficient to justify 
conclusions. I rather think that this is 
perhaps the wisest course. 

J. ARTHUR HILL. 


*,* One of the early investigators whom 
we consulted on the point was uncertain; so 
we are glad to have it settled. 








Science Gossip. 


THE programme for the autumn term of 
the session of University College (University 
of London) just beginning includes several 
important scientific lectures. On October 
3rd Prof, Bayliss will give a public intro- 
ductory lecture on ‘The Scope of General 
Physiology ’* ; on October 6th a like lecture 
on ‘ Geographical Control and the Specializa- 
tion of Man’ will be given by Prof. Lyde ; 
and on October 17th Dr. Marie Stopes will 
lecture on ‘The Palobotanist, his Past 
and Future.’ There is a course on ‘ Railway 
Engineering,’ beginning October 7th, by 
Mr. H. Deans; another on ‘ Photographic 
Surveying,» by Mr. Ormsby, beginning 
October 10th; and one on ‘ Influence Lines 
and their Application to Structural Design,’ 
by Mr. Philpot, which starts on October 13th. 


Messrs. METHUEN are publishing next 
week a book on ‘ Aviation,’ by Mr. A. E. 
Berriman, editor of Flight. It is designed 
for the general reader, and gives, first, an 
account, in a simple style, of the principles 
involved in the construction and use of aero- 
planes; and, next, a history of aviation, 
showing how the results which have been 
described were progressively achieved. 


Messrs. JacK announce that they are 
about to issue the final portion of their 
‘British Bird Book.’ Those interested in 
ornithology are already acquainted with 
this undertaking, embracing the work of a 
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number of well-known biologists and artists, 
which has been in progress for some years, 
and has been several times noticed in our 
columns as the different sections have 
appeared. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Wen. (Entomological, 8.—‘On the Urticating Properties of Porthesia 
similis, Fuess.,’ Mr. H. wey 
Tuvrs. University College, 10 a.m.—‘ English Literature, 1760-1832,’ 
Lecture I., Prof. Ker. 
— University College, 230 p.m.—‘ Early Cylinders and Scarabs,’ 
Lecture I., Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
— East London College, 5.30.—‘The Place of English Literature 
in the Modern University,’ Sir Sidney Lee. 
- University College, 5.30.—‘ Progress and Discoveries in the 
Realm of Assyriology,’ Introductory Lecture, Dr. Pinches. 
— University {College, 6.—‘Les Chansons de Geste,’ Lecture I., 
rof. Brandin. 
Fa. University College, 5.—‘Primitive Religion in Egypt,’ 
Lecture [, Miss M. A. Murray. 
University College, 5.—‘The Scope of General Physiology,’ 
Introductory Lecture, Prof. Bayliss. 








FINE ARTS 


eS 


Letters and Memories of Harriet Hosmer. 
Edited by Cornelia Carr. (John Lane.) 


Firty years ago Harriet Hosmer was 
a celebrity. Admirers of the pseudo- 
classical school of sculpture were loud in 
their praise of this American lady, who 
lived in Rome, and was the favourite 
pupil of Gibson, himself the official 
follower of Canova and Thorwaldsen. 
Her work was proclaimed by contem- 
porary critics to be on a level with the 
best Greek sculpture; crowned heads 
acquired it; the late King Edward, 
when Prince of Wales, bought two of her 
statues, and replicas of her ‘ Puck’ found 
homes in many of the greatest houses in 
this country; she was commissioned to 
execute a tomb in the Church of S. 
Andrea delle Fratte in Rome, and to 
erect a colossal monument to Thomas 
Benton in Lafayette Park, St. Louis. 
Her fame was international. Miss Hosmer 
died in 1908, at the age of seventy-eight, 
and it remains for the present generation 
to judge of her achievement. 

There can be but one judgment. Miss 
Hosmer’s work had all the faults of the 
Canova tradition, and, except a certain 
technical efficiency, no redeeming feature. 
The sentiment is either trivial, as in 
‘Puck’ and the ‘ Will o’ the Wisp,’ or 
mawkish, as in the ‘ Beatrice Cenci’; 
and when she attempts a classical nude, 
she exhibits a complete inability to under- 
stand either the antique or the human 
figure. She professed to study ‘‘ Beauty 
as well as Nature,” but she was incapable 
of realizing any deep significance in either. 

Mrs. Carr has given us the artist’s life 
as revealed in her correspondence with 
her friends. The biographer allows the 
letters to speak for themselves, and is 
content to act as cicerone, explaining 
the circumstances referred to, and filling 
up gaps in such a way as to make 
the whole coherent reading. From these 
letters we get a picture of Miss Hosmer 
pursuing from the age of twenty-two a 
career of uninterrupted success. Her 
main interest in life was her work, 
In which she believed implicitly; her 
pleasures were social intercourse and out- 
door exercise. In Rome her friends 
included the leaders of the intellectual 
and social life of the city. Leighton 





worked in her studio; the Brownings 
and their circle were her intimates. She 
writes sympathetically about them, and 
relates an amusing episode of a drive 
through the streets of Florence with 
Robert Browning in a donkey “ caretta,”’ 
when the donkey had the impertinence 
to bolt with the poet and the sculptor ! 
In another letter we find her asking her 
friend Mr. Wayman Crow to procure 
for her some ‘ Shaker” hats for the 
Empress of Austria and the Queen of 


Naples. When in London, the artist 
frequently visited Carlyle in Cheyne 
Row; on one occasion he horrified her 


by saying: ‘“‘ Yesterday I visited an 
exhibition of Japanese Art, and there 
beheld figures thoroughly bestial in form. 
Art is not dead yet!” During her 
frequent visits to England, Miss Hosmer 
stayed at Castle Ashby, Raby Castle, 
Wilton House, Compton Wynyates, and 
other famous country seats, where her 
enthusiasm for outdoor life, and her 
gay personality, made her a great favourite. 
These visits delighted her. She had a 
happy disposition, unruffled by passion 
or doubt. One of her friends wrote of 
her: ‘She is the happiest human being 
that I know, and thinks herself so.” 
Life and art were to her alike free from 
complexity. She accepted the point of 
view of her environment and was content. 

How different is the spirit of her letters 
from the spirit of Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
Journal! Both artists moved in a brilliant 
social milieu; both elected to remain 
unmarried and devote themselves to art ; 
the talents of both were recognized and 
encouraged at an early age, and immediate 
success rewarded their first efforts; and 
both failed, nevertheless, to produce work 
of any lasting value. But Marie Bash- 
kirtseff was conscious of her position, and 
Miss Hosmer was not. “I am neither 
painter, sculptor, nor musician,’ cried 
the passionate Russian girl; “neither 
woman, daughter, nor friend.” She re- 
fused to accept her environment, and 
was never content; in the pages of her 
Journal we see her searching with a 
terrible eagerness for the inner meaning 
of things, and towards the end of her 
short life she was acquiring a real appre- 
ciation of great art, and an intuitive grasp 
of the mainsprings of human emotion. 
She was developing daily with astonishing 
rapidity ; but the more she realized, and 
the more she understood, the more she 
doubted her own talents, and the more 
she questioned if her work was worth 
doing. She was torn between an intense 
love of life and an intense desire to produce 
great and significant work. Miss Hosmer 
had none of this mental anguish. But 
we must remember that Marie Bashkirtseff 
was born in Poltava, in the Ukraine, and 
Harriet Hosmer in Watertown, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The book includes examples of the 
sculptor’s humorous verse, and letters 
from the Brownings, Gladstone, and other 
interesting personalities. It is illustrated 
by photographs of Miss Hosmer’s most 
successful statues and of the country 
seats which she visited in England. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


{Insertion in these columns does not preclude 
longer review]. 


Rutter (Frank), THe Wattace CoLtec- 
TION, ‘‘ National Treasures,” 2/ net. 
Grant Richards 

Mr. Rutter not only presents in a popular 
form the results of recent research into the 
history of some of the principal art treasures 
of the Wallace Collection, but also provides 
an interesting and instructive sketch of the 
masterpieces of each school of painting 
represented at Hertford House. A chapter 
on bronzes and sculptures calls attention 
to a part of the collection which is little 
noticed by the ordinary visitor; and an 
excellent description of the French furniture 
reminds the reader that the collection is 
probably more memorable for its furniture 
than for its pictures. The Wallace Collec- 
tion of Sévres soft porcelain is unsurpassed. 
Mr. Rutter describes this porcelain historic- 
ally, and mentions the principal specimens 
of it at Hertford House, together with the 
pieces of Majolica and Hispano-Mauresque 
ware there to be seen. 

The description of the Armoury is another 
good chapter in a handbook which every- 
where reveals the author’s taste, and his 
judicious, but by no means conventional, 
appreciation in matters of art. 


Sonnets by Shakespeare, with Illuminated 

Initials and Borders by Edith A. Ibbs, 

2/6 net. Constable 

A selection of fifteen of the Sonnets, each 

arranged in an opening. The initials, illu- 

minated border, and the lettering are pleas- 

ing, though it is a distinct disadvantage to 

have been obliged to divide each line into 
two. 


Songs from the Plays of Shakespeare, with 
Initials and Borders illuminated by 
Edith A. Ibbs, 2/6 net. Constable 

Songs taken from the comedies, with 
one from‘ Henry VIII.’ Here and there the 
reading leaves something to be desired, and 
it is rather odd in work of this kind to use 

“ete.” instead of repeating a refrain. This 

is a companion volume to the ‘Sonnets’ 

noticed above, and is the more attractive 
of the two. 


Spielmann (M. H.), ‘THe ANGELS APPEAR- 
ING TO THE SHEPHERDS’ BY VELAZQUEZ, 
A CriticaL Stupy, 2/6 net. 

Lee Warner 
Mr. Spielmann recently acquired a picture 
which he believes to be ‘ The Angels appear- 
ing to the Shepherds’* of Velasquez, which 
was bequeathed in 1841 by Frank Hall 
Standish to King Louis Philippe, exhibited 
in 1842 in a prominent place in the Louvre, 
and after the death of Louis Philippe sold 
with his other pictures at Christie’s. In the 
monograph before us Mr. Spielmann traces 
the history of his picture from 1863 until 
its sale at Christie’s on April 12th, 1912, 
giving his reasons for accounting it a genuine 
work of the young Velasquez, showing the 
influence of Ribera, and carefully detailing 
its points of resemblance with known works 
of Velasquez. Two reproductions of the 
picture are given, besides photographs of 
details. Mr. Spielmann is able to bring to the 
support of his opinion that of some leading 
connoisseurs, but the matter involves many 
debatable points, and will probably be sub 

judice for some time to come, 
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THE ROYAL GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 


THE fifty-second exhibition of the 
Royal Glasgow Institute of Fine - Arts, 
which opened on Monday last, marks a 
new and promising era in that city’s art 
history. At an outlay of some 30,0001. the 
Corporation has reconstructed and enlarged 
the old McLellan Galleries, built in the 
fifties to house the interesting group of Old 
Masters formed by the town councillor and 
coachbuilder Archibald McLellan, which as 
the nucleus of the Kelvingrove Collection 
was purchased for 15,0001. Save that there 
is no frontage to Sauchiehall Street — the 
cost was prohibitive of utilizing the site of 
the business premises for an appropriate 
elevation—the new suite of galleries is in 
all respects an earnest of the Corporation’s 
resolve to extend to art the application of 
the civic motto “Let Glasgow flourish.” 
On the Renfrew Street level, with entrances 
therefrom and from Sauchiehall Street, six 
large galleries, two small rooms, and a 


the centre wall-space in the great room. 
Its exceptional qualities as an inventively 
handled interior with figures are, indeed, 
for the first time apparent beyond a vista 
of some 130 ft. The Corporation has bought 
Mr. George Henry’s decoratively effective 
The Readers, also hung to markedly 
better advantage than at Burlington House, 
and Mr. W. A. Gibson’s Passing of Autumn, 
than which the artist has painted no more 
commendable landscape. To celebrate the 
occasion by a tangible mark of gratitude, the 
Royal Institute has purchased two pictures 
and two works in the round: M. Léon 
Felix’s sensitively environed nude, L’ Abri 
enchanté; Miss Beatrice How’s rather 
charming, though perilously slight Jean et 
Nou- Nou; M. Denys Puech’s La Muse 
d’ André Chénier, suavely wrought in marble 
—it makes no claim to monumentality ; 
and an accomplished little bronze, The 
Greek Dancer, by Mr. Gilbert Bayes. 

There are 641 exhibits in all kinds, or 
about one-third only of the number 





sculpture hall have been constructed of 
which any city or society might be proud. 
The great room measures 69} ft. by 42 ft.; | 
three others exceed 63 ft. long by about ' 
35 ft. wide. Details have been carefully, 
and in most cases successfully, thought out. 
‘Thus, the splayed corners provide a series 
of welcome angles for the display of 
pictures ; in each gallery are five rows of 
steel channel-rails, built into the surface 
of the walls, on which frames can easily 
be hung; and the double set of door- 
openings can be filled in as occasion requires. 
The canvas wall-coverings, of red inter- 
wrought with gold, the tone of the frieze, 
‘and the character of the electric pendants 
are, however, capable of improvement. 

Even more important than the excel- 
lence of the McLellan Galleries, is the 
fact that in the fifty-second exhibition of 
the Royal Institute, by which they are 
inaugurated, only 400 pictures have been 
hung in the five galleries devoted to ex- 
amples in oil, each with adequate wall-space 
around the frame, and none much above the 
line of vision. Furthermore, the arrangement 
of the works—carried out by Mr. Stuart 
Park, Mr. J. Hamilton Mackenzie, and a 
layman, Mr. Alex. Hill—is remarkably well 
balanced and effective. In brief, the old 
policy of overcrowding the walls on the 
Burlington House plan, of making the 
Institute hardly more than a saleroom for 
local products, has been abandoned, to the 
end that the exhibition shall in ensemble 
and detail be pleasure-giving and instructive. 
A result so satisfactory and stimulating has 
not been attained, we may be sure, save by 
the conquest of many difficulties, and the 
tactful adjustment of numerous conflicting 
interests. The more imperative is it, then, 
for artists and the art-loving public to rally 
in support of the Institute in this admirable 
venture. 

The exhibition has been organized in 
a catholic spirit. Prominent among loaned 
works in the Retrospective Section are Rae- 
burn’s sale-famous, though not superlatively 
expressive Mrs. Robertson Williamson ; 
Millais’s Escape of a Heretic; a trium- 
phant Monticelli ; Cecil Lawson’s ’T'wixt Sun 
and Moon, from Manchester; Besnard’s 
delicately substantial, captivatingly planned 
Madame Lerolle and Child ; McTaggart’s 
The Bathers, at once spontaneous and 

ictorially ordered ; Mr. Sargent’s trenchant 
Mire. Wertheimer of 1904; the subtly 
salient Sir W. Fettes Douglas, 1883, by 
Sir George Reid; and, not least, Sir 
James Guthrie’s distinctive half-length of 
Mr. C. H. Scott-Plummer in hunting dress, 
painted in 1906. Mr. Lavery’s royal portrait 
group, ill-seen at Burlington House, occupies 





submitted—an indication of the stringency 
with which they were sifted and reduced. 
Many Scotsmen, particularly from the 
West, are well represented, though the 
absentees include, unfortunately, Messrs. 
D. Y. Cameron, George Houston, W. Y. 
Macgregor, and William Wells. Among 
the water-colours are works of outstanding 
merit by that consummate craftsman the 
late Joseph Crawhall, by the late Arthur 
Melville, and Mr. Brangwyn. 

Taken as a whole, the exhibition, though 
signs of mere parochialism have not yet 
wholly disappeared, is an unmistakable 
testimony to the fact that the Institute 
Council recognizes its responsibilities — re- 
cognizes that the plastic arts, no less than 
literature and music, can and should con- 
tribute in a creatively potent way towards 
the mental, moral, and spiritual well-being 
of the community. 








THE MANCHESTER ART GALLERY. 


For some years past the special exhibitions 
held in the Manchester Art Gallery have 
brought that institution into high repute 
among connoisseurs, and therefore it is all 
the more to be regretted that the exhibition 
which opened on Thursday last shows 
an abandonment of this policy, and a 
return to the old-fashioned and generally 
discredited ‘“‘ mixed” exhibition. These 
mixed exhibitions serve no useful educa- 
tional, and certainly no esthetic, purpose, 
and they have long been condemned by 
every one, except the mediocre practitioners 
who are apt to form the majority of the 
contributors. 

The collection of works at Manchester is 
neither better nor worse than what we are 
accustomed to see, spring or autumn, in a 
round dozen of provincial galleries where this 
bad old system obtains. There are the usual 
presentation portraits, including one of 
Lord Morley as Chancellor of Manchester 
University, by Sir Hubert von Herkomer— 
a competent if coldly literal piece of profes- 
sional portraiture—and a still less satis- 
factory painting by Mr. A. T. Nowell of 
Sir Al/red Hopkinson, ex-Principal of the 
same University. The exhibits of Mr. 
Walter Sickert and Mr. 8S. F. Gore stand out 
as almost the only examples of the new spirit 
in painting; and after these the most not- 
able contributions are Mr. Gerrard Chowne’s 
Honeysuckle, the portrait studies of Mr. 
Gerald Kelly and Mr. James Paterson, and 
the Russian landscapes of Mr. F. W. 
Jackson, a painter of unobtrusive but sterling 
sincerity whose work deserves to be better 


ee 


MUSIC 
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COLOUR AND MUSIC. 


THE analogies between sound and colour, 
between the seven diatonic notes of the 
scale and the seven colours of the spectrum- 
band, have since the days of Newton 
attracted the attention of many scientific 
men. Mr. A. B. Hector, a business man in 
Australia, has constructed a colour instru- 
ment in which, while the notes of the 
chromatic scale are made to sound in the 
usual way, by pressure of the keys, a corre- 
sponding arrangement of colours is shown 
at the same time by means of wires con- 
nected with rows of twelve electric lamps 
in coloured screens. There are in all seven 
such rows, placed one above the other on a 
spiral. The lowest is for the lowest octave 
of the keyboard. In the second octave of 
sounds the vibrations are double those of 
the first ; in the third, double those of the 
second, and so on. The intensity of light in 
the seven rows of lamps varies according 
to the intensity of the sound-vibrations. 

Mr. Hector’s instrument is not yet so 
perfect as he hopes to make it, yet in more 
than one concert in Australia he has already 
shown its double synchronous function. 

This instrument was constructed before 
the inventor had heard of Mr. A. Wallace 
Rimington’s book entitled ‘ Colour-Music,’ 
in which the author describes his ‘ colour- 
organ’; and on reading it Mr. Hector at 
once recognized that Mr. Rimington had been 
working somewhat on the same lines as his 
own. But there is a notable difference 
between the two instruments. Mr. Riming- 
ton’s colour-organ presents the rhythm of 
music as rhythm of colour. He looks upon 
his colour-music as an independent art. 
For instance, he says :-— 


“‘ The beauty of colour compositions could [7.., in 
certain experiments he has been describing] be felt 
and appreciated without any musical accompani- 
ment” ; 
though he admits that in some cases “ it 
added greatly to their interest.”” The music 
seems, from the description given, to 
have been produced not by the colour-organ 
itself, but by some independent piano or 
organ. 

On the other hand, Mr. Hector’s instru- 
ment itself produces both sound and colour 
synchronically. 

Of such an instrument, one can get only 
a general idea from a written description. 
it must be extremely interesting to watch 
the play of colour while some piece of music 
is being performed, and also to note that 
the colour effects are specially beautiful 
in the case of music of the great composers, 
classical and modern. The eye has not had 
the same training as the ear; it probably 
could not for a length of time follow rapidly 
changing colours with the same facility as 
the ear which now grasps most complex 
modern music. 

The connexion between colour and music 
has been long recognized. Father Castel 
in 1734 constructed a colour clavichord 
giving sound and colour, but his selection of 
colours was quite arbitrary. Mr. Hector’s 
invention will, we hope, soon be exhibited 
in this country. 

The two inventors have quite recently 
had an interview, when a highly interesting 
discussion ensued. Their instruments are 
so similar that all to whom the subject 





known in the South of England. F. R. 


appeals will do well to watch any public 
demonstration given by Mr. Rimington. 
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Musical Gossip. 


MapDAME ANNA Pavtova is about to 
leave England for a tour round the world 
which is to last, it is said, for five years, 
and immediately before her departure she 
announces a couple of farewell matinées 
at the London Opera-House, on October 6th 
and 7th. Four ballets will be presented by 
her which have never been produced in Eng- 
land. These are entitled ‘ Suite de Chopin,’ 
‘The Magic Flute,’ ‘ Halte de Cavalerie,’ 
and ‘ Ballet Oriental.’ The music of the 
last has been drawn from the works of 
Seroff, Moussorgski, and Rimski-Korsakoff. 
Madame Pavlova will be supported by M. 
Novikoff, M. Zailich, M. Cecchetti, Mlle. 
Gaschewska, and Mlle. Plaskowieska, with 
a corps de ballet of thirty. 


Dr. Hans PritzNerR, whose music-drama 
‘Der arme Heinrich’ was produced at 
Mayence in 1895, and ‘Die Rose vom 
Liebesgarten ’ at Elberfeld in 1901, has been 
silent for some time. Messrs. Fiirstner of 
Berlin, however, announce that they are 
about to publish a new opera of his entitled 
‘Palestrina,’ dealing with incidents in the 
life of the old Italian master. 

M. Emin Miynarskr has been re-engaged 
as conductor of the Choral and Orchestral 
Union of Glasgow, and at his forthcoming 
season classical music will be well repre- 
sented. The following works by modern com- 
posers will also be heard at Glasgow for the 
first time: Ravel’s ‘Mother Goose’ Suite; 
Max Reger’s Concerto for Orchestra in the 
Olden Style; Dr. Walter Davies’s ‘Song of 
St. Francis.’ produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1912; Prof. Bantock’s ‘ Fifine at 
the Fair’; and Mr. Delius’s ‘In a Summer 
Garden.’ 


Mr. LissANnt-BEARDMORE has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Raymond Roze to take the 
chief male part in his ‘ Joan of Arc,’ which 
is to be produced at Covent Garden in 
November. This Canadian tenor has recently 
been singing at Leipsic. 

EXCELLENT artists have been engaged for 
the Sunday Afternoon Concerts of the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under the direction 
of Sir Henry Wood. They begin on Octo- 
ber 5th. 


Sicnor Caruso, at his villa outside 
Florence, is siad to be studying the part of 
Julien in Charpentier’s new opera, which he 
will assume when the work is first produced 
at New York in the winter. 


It is stated that there is some idea of 
giving Gluck operas alternately with Wag- 
her’s operas and music-dramas at Bayreuth 
next year. Christopher Willibald Gluck 
was born on July 2nd, 1714, and the bi- 
centenary of that event is sure to be widely 
celebrated. But to place his works in such 
close juxtaposition to those of Wagner 
would scarcely be fair. ‘ Orphée’ might 
not suffer—it is strong by reason of its 
poetry and atmosphere; but his ‘ Alceste’ 
and ‘Iphigénie en Aulide’ can only be 
enjoyed in so far as one can listen, as it 
were, with eighteenth-century ears. That 
in itself is not easy, but the more dramatic 
music and richer orchestration of Wagner 
would, we imagine, prove, so long as the 
festival performances lasted, too disturbing 
& contrast. 


WE may remind our readers that the 
Leeds Festival begins next Wednesday. 
Full details were given in the last number 
of The Athenceum. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mon.-Sar. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 
Sar. London Ballad Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 

—  Kreisler’s Violin Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 








DRAMA 


— 


Burbage and Shakespeare's Stage. By 
Mrs. C. C. Stopes. (Alexander Moring.) 


Reavers of The Atheneum will need no 
introduction to Mrs. Stopes, who has for 
years contributed to its columns the 
results of her investigations into the life 
of Shakespeare and his times. In this 
volume she deals with the history of the 
Burbage family and its connexion with 
Shakespeare and the English stage, and 
presents us with a large collection of 
documentary evidence duly authenticated 
by references. The book will take its 
place with those of Halliwell - Phillipps 
and Fleay, Mr. Fairman Ordish and Mr. 
E. K. Chambers, among the histories of 
our stage. Mrs. Stopes, as she ingenuously 
confesses, is not a good proof-reader, 
and we should have hardly thought of 
the Renaissance as bringing mirth and 
humour into Court plays, but in all other 
respects her short Introduction is im- 
peccable. 


The immediate occasion of this work 
is the proposal of the Shakespeare League 
to erect a memorial to James and Richard 
Burbage in Shoreditch, where they lived 
and were buried. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the services rendered by 
James Burbage to the rising Elizabethan 
drama. He, first of all in this country, 
had the idea of constructing a fixed and 
permanent theatre. Before his happy 
inspiration the play was an occasional 
incident in the life of the people, or a 
diversion of great nobles; when he gave 
it a permanent home he created a new 
want and a new public. It was a for- 
tunate coincidence of the time and the 
man. QOur stage could have made no 
further progress in its casual wanderings 
from inn-yards to market-halls, with 
occasional visits to great houses. Re- 
cruited as it was from broken-down 
serving-men and well-intentioned ama- 
teurs, its best state must have been like 
that of the Basque plays, which are still 
acted to-day on a wooden platform set up 
in the market-places on barrels, fenced 
round on three sides with sheets. A fixed 
home for the theatre meant the creation 
of a compact and convinced audience ; 
the artist’s opportunity for the achieve- 
ment of continuity of appeal; the nursery 
required for the fostering of great drama. 

It is in 1571-2 that we first hear of James 
Burbage as one of Leicester’s players, 
seeking a protection from him on the 
occasion of their annual professional tour. 
In May, 1574, they obtained Royal 
Letters Patent allowing them to perform 
in the City and elsewhere. Early in 1576, 
as Mrs. Stopes gives reason to believe, 
an order was made by the Lord Mayor 
forbidding all stage shows in public 
places, and it was to cope with this edict 
that Burbage raised on part of the site of 
Holywell Priory, near Finsbury Fields, 
a building which he called the Theatre. 
The author gives us a lively picture of the 


new venture and the audiences it at- 
tracted. It was an instant and complete 
success. But as soon as a popular taste 
for the stage had been formed Burbag: 
found a rival, the Curtain Theatre, erected. 
almost next door to him; and within a 
year or two half-a-dozen theatres were 
open. 

Mrs. Stopes is generous enough to put 
before us the case of the enemies of the 
theatre as well as its defence, and no 
doubt there were plays and playhouses 
against which there was good cause of 
| complaint though Burbage himself seems 
to have escaped many of these charges. 
| His business troubles were great. Re- 
| peated outbreaks of the plague closed his 
| house in the busiest seasons, and a con- 
stant succession of lawsuits with his 
partners and with his ground landlord 
absorbed much of his energies. His. 
troubles with the City, the county magis- 
trates, and the Privy Council were 
aggravated by the foundation in 1583 of a 
Royal Company, by a change of patron, 
and by an attempt in 1584 to pull down 
his theatre which was nearly successful 
(Mrs. Stopes corrects here the date 
assigned to a petition in the Lansdowne 
MSS.) ; but, on the other hand, the success 
of his son Richard Burbage as an actor, 
and the adhesion of Shakespeare—who had 
come to London on a lawsuit—to his 
company, more than compensated for 
them in the long run. The events of 
Shakespeare's life are here brought skil- 
fully into relation with Burbage’s career, 
and their interdependence well shown. 

New rivals for public favour were con- 
tinually arising. The Rose, in Bankside, 
was opened in 1592, the Swan in 1595 (as is 
proved by contemporary documents), the 
latter, of which we have a drawing, holding 
three thousand spectators. In 1596 Bur- 
bage made another innovation in the form 
of a playhouse entirely roofed in and 
closed, at Blackfriars. But his evil for- 
tune followed him, and he died before the 
house was opened. At the end of 1598 
the Theatre in Shoreditch was dismantled 
and removed to Bankside, where it was 
erected under the title of the Globe, and 
became the scene of Shakespeare’s tri- 
umphs with Richard Burbage as the star. 
The glory of an actor is peculiarly evan- 
escent, but to any one who knows the 
Court of James I., the letter of the Earl 
of Pembroke, discovered by Mrs. Stopes, 
concerning Richard Burbage’s death will 
speak highly of his qualities and his 
position. 

Mrs. Stopes has not written the lives 
of the Burbages, restrained, it may be, 
by a too delicate sense of literary pro- 
priety from using the discoveries made 
by other investigators ; she has, however, 
given so much freely to the world that she 
might have presumed on a similar willing- 
ness in others. But she has greatly added 
to our knowledge of the internal arrange- 
ments of the Elizabethan theatre, and of 
the circle in which the first years of Shake- 
speare’s life in London were passed ; and 
has even found an occasion on which 
Francis Bacon was really associated with. 
the theatre. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


THE REVIVAL of Mr. Stanley Houghton’s 
Lancashire play, ‘ Hindle Wakes,’ at the 
Court Theatre, confirms us in our impres- 
sion that Nat Jeffcote is to be considered 
as making unnecessary trouble. The play 
fails to furnish convincing reason why 
his son should marry Fanny Hawthorn 
the weaver, and when the girl even- 
tually refuses to marry him, we are made 
to feel that she is talking sound sense. 
This, too, was the view of the situation 
taken in the North, when the play was pro- 
duced there ; the Lancashire public took it 
as much ado about nothing, and laughed 
throughout the piece. Nevertheless, ‘ Hindle 
Wakes’ is undoubtedly a cleverly written 
and interesting play, and we welcome Miss 
Muriel Pratt in her old part, which she 
plays as admirably as ever. Miss Louise 
Holbrook as Mrs. Hawthorn lacks the force 
.of Miss Ada King, who invested the character 
with an almost fiendish personality; and 
Mr. Leonard Mudie, who plays Alan Jeffcote, 
is also less convincing than his predecessor. 


THE English-speaking rights of ‘ Jeder- 
mann,’ recently produced in Berlin by Herr 
Reinhardt, have been acquired by Mr. Martin 
Harvey. ‘Jedermann’ is a morality play 
by Herr Hofmannsthal, in which are blended 
the subject of the well-known ‘ Everyman ’ 
and that of a work by Hans Sachs. Dr. 
-C. B. Wheeler is to translate the play into 
English; and its production may be ex- 
ne in the course of next year on Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s return from Canada. 


Miss Etaet Warwick will produce about 
the middle of October. at the Globe Theatre, 
a new comedy by Mr. Robert Vansittart, 
author of ‘Cap and Bells,’ entitled ‘ People 
like Ourselves,’ which is said to be a humor- 
ous satire upon social and political foibles. 
Mr. Vansittart, during his career in the 
Diplomatic service, has no doubt enjoyed 
unusually good opportunities for gathering 
the requisite material. 


Mr. Harotp J. MasstncHam is publish- 
ing with Messrs. Duckworth a translation 
and adaptation of J. A. Peladan’s play of 
which St. Francis of Assisi is the central 


figure. 
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Heath, Cranton & Ouseley, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
VINCENT DE PAUL, PRIEST AND PHILANTHROPIST, 


1876-1660. E. K. SANDERS, Author of ‘Angélique of Port Royal,’ &c. Illustrated 
. net. 

The Times (three-column Review) says :—‘' Vincent de Paul has long demanded a bi her, ¢ 
by a rare stroke of luck has found the right one...... The author seems to have long Senedd the acieas 
in her heart and to have found some secret response to St. Vincent’s spirit.” 


WAR AND SPORT IN INDIA, 1802-1806: An Officer’s Diary 

- pote ae: ag | - a oy S8vo, 15s. net. [Ready in October. ; 
vivid narrative of all the great Battles and Sieg hich lted in t f the Mog 

Empire. The book also throws a flood of light on the seated life of Tndia in 1800. en 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Read 
_ This volume will arouse great curiosity and interest. oe. 
from a perusal of its pages. The author states omission of saints is atoned for by the inclusion of a 


multitude of sinners ! 
A GREAT GOTHIC FANE. With a Preface by the Right Rey. 
Crown 4to, 


THE LORD BISHOP OF NORTHAMPTON, and some 320 Illustrations. 
ll. ls. net. [Ready. 


THE LITERARY YEAR BOOK, 1914. 6s. net. 


This well-known Annual is indispensable to all Literary People. [Ready in December. 


FANCIES AND FRAGMENTS. Epira Bateman. 1s. 6d. net. 


This little book will be welcomed by many. It has a depth of feeling not often met with. [ Ready. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE DESERT. J.C. Bircr. Profusely 
illustrated. Large crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. [ Ready. 
This book is destined to take its place as a standard work of reference, whilst as a thrilling book 
of travel and wild adventure among savage men and beasts it has few rivals. It is, in fact, one of the 
few books of pioneer travel that will surely live. 


THE POETICAL COMPENDIUM. Three Centuries of the Best 
English Verse, 1608-1870. R. D. BROADBENT. Beautifully produced and makes an ideal 
gift. With Portraits of the Poets. In leather, 10s. 6d. net; canvas, 6s. net. [ Ready. 


THE AGE OF STEEL. Evan Poote. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A volume of plays and episodes viewing the lurid picture of the sixteenth century’s last decade in 
the light of the title. [Ready in October. 








6/- FICTION 
FOR THE FLAG, Horace Wyypuaw, Author of ‘The King’s Scarlet,’ &e. ready. 
NANCY PAPILLON. M. E. te Crerc, Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope,’ &e. 


{ Ready. 

AN INNOCENT JUDAS. Cuarues Procrer, Author of ‘The Dice of God,’ ‘The 
Yulture,’ &c. { Ready. 
ALONE IN A CROWD. Eorrna L. Brarxzey, Author of ‘Dorothy Gayle.’ octover. 
ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. Cartes Lavyspacu. [ Ready. 


THE WOMAN FROM THE UNKNOWN. Srewarr Wrey, Author of ‘The 
Willow Brunting Mystery,’ &c. (October. 

THE FOUR-HORNED ALTAR. F. A. Spencer. A Romance of the Maratta 
Empire. [ October. 

A LANCASHIRE CAVALIER. J. W. Kwneesuaw, Author of ‘Confessed,’ &e. 
38. 6d. net. [ Ready. 





DAINTY AND CHARMING 2- NET BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED IN COLOUR. 





AN ENGLISH GIRL IN TOKYO. Teresa E. Ricuarpsoy. [ Ready. 

FROM AN UMBRIUM CITY. Benson Haves. (Ready. 

“THE WORLD OF A CHILD.” M. V. Woopeate. With Preface by Laurence 

HOUSMAN. [ Ready. 

A NORTHERN VOYAGE. Recrxatp Rocenrs. [October. 
JUVENILE. 


ALL ILLUSTRATED IN COLOURS. 
9 


MAY MAGIC. S. L. Bevysvsay, Author of ‘ The Heart of the Wild, &c. 2s. nah 
[| Ready. 


THE ROSE BOOK OF ROMANCE. Ateruea Caaruin. 3s. 6d. net. (Ready. 
PIED PIPER (OF HAMELIN). | 

JIM CROW (JACKDAW OF RHEIMS). ; adv. 

THE MAGIC CHEST (PANDORA). 


Three Musical Plays for Boys and Girls. E. ELLIOL STOCK and ERNEST BRUMLEU. Piano Edition, 2s. 6¢., 
and Rehearsal Editi , 28 each. : ee 
Comnlete List on Application. 


FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE “R.T.S.” 


NEW LIST 





THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Authorized Version, 


printed in clear, dark 


brevier type, with short explanatory notes, chapter ard sub-headings, and with 35 GOLOURED PICTURES by HAROLD 


COPPING. Medium l6mo (size 6} by 4 inches and 2 of an 
2s. 6d. net (by post 2s. 10d.). 


MEMORIES OF A VICARAGE. 


(by post ls. 3d.). 


DAILY THOUGHTS. 


By the Bishop or Duruam. 


From the Works of the Bishop or DurHam. 


inch thick). Cloth gilt, 1s. met (by post ls. 4d.); or in leather binding, 
(Ready shortly. 


cloth gilt, 1s. net 
[Ready October 1. 


Selected by Lourse BuckLaAnpD. 


Crown 8vo, 


Formerly issued under the title of ‘ With Heart and Mind.’ With a short Life of the Bishop by the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A. Imp. 16mo, 


in lambskin, 28, 6d. met; or in cloth gilt, 1s. Gd. net (by post 3d. each extra). 


By the 


MORAL PARADOXES OF ST. PAUL. 


cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE “R.T.S.” 


EXODUS. By the Rev. F. B. MEYER, B.A. D.D. 2vols. 28. each. 


[ Ready. 
A JOURNALIST IN THE HOLY LAND. 


48 Skecches in the Text reproduced from Original Drawings by HAROLD COPPING. 


3s. 6d. net (by post 3s. 10d.) 


DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 


25 Volumes are now ready, 28. each. 





By ArrHur E. Coppine. 


[Ready October 1. 


Rev. W. L. Warkrxson, D.D. 


Large crown 8vo, 
[ Ready shortly. 


Edited by the Rev. A. R. Bucxuanp, M.A. 


The following are the New Volumes: 

ST. MARK. By the Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A. B.D. Vol. I. Chaps, 
I. to VI.v.6. 2s. [ Ready. 

With 8 Coloured Plates and 


New and Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 


THE LAND OF THE PEAKS AND THE PAMPAS. South America of Yesterday and To-day. 


By JESSE PAGE, F.R.G.S. With 16 pages of Illustrations and Map. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net (by post 38. 10d.). 


LIGHT HO, SIR! and Other Sketches. 
the Sen. ’ ¢The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ &c. 
R.I. Crown 8vo. paper boards, 1s. net (by post ls. 3d.). 


SHORT CUTS TO SKETCHING. By 
100 Pen and Pencil Sketches by the Author. Edited by FLORA 
4to, cloth gilt. 5s. net (by post 5s. 6d.). 

With 


GOOD WIVES. By Loutsa M. Atcorv. 


beautiful edition for presentation, printed in demy 4to, and bound in handsome white cloth gilt. 


Edited by Ftora K.ickmany. 


THE MODERN CROCHET BOOK. 


By Frank T. Buxien, F.R.G.S., 


With a Three-colour Jacket Wrapper, and a Coloured Frontispiece by J. FINNEMORE, 


Haywarp YOounG. 


Author of ‘ Creatures of 


[ Ready. 


With 8 Coloured Plates and about 
KLICKMANN, Editor of the ‘Girl’s Own and Woman’s Magazine.’ Royal 
[Ready Oct. 1. 


8 Illustrations in Colour by Harotp Coppine. A 
7s. 6d. net (by post 8s.). [Ready Oct. 1. 


Containing Original Ideas 


for combining Crochet with Embroidery and with Fancy Braids, together with new and unusual designs for use on Household Linen, on 
Underwear, and as Dress Trimmings. Profusely illustrated. Paper boards, demy 8vo, 1s. met (by post ls. 4d.). 


THE BOYS OWN 
WARNER. 
A. R. G. Hust, C. J. V. Wetcatt, Mark Auuerton, E. H. D. 
large medium 8vo, 4s. 6d. net (by post 5s. ). 


BOOK OF OUTDOOR GAMES AND PASTIMES. 


With Contributions by J. B. Hoxss, C. B. Fry, A. E. Beare, 8S. A. P. Kircat, Guy Nickats, J. W. H. T. Dovenas, 


Edited by P. F. 


SEWELL, and other well-known authorities on Sport. Handsome cloth gilt, 








NEW POPULAR ANNUALS. 


THE SUNDAY AT HOME VOLUME. Containing 888 pages of Stories 
and other interesting reading for Sunday. Profusely illustrated. Imperial S8vo, 
cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR GIRLS. Edited by A. R. Buckianp, 

.A. Containing 42 Stories and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured and 16 Black- 
can White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 

THE EMPIRE ANNUAL FOR BOYS, Edited by A. R. Buckianp, 
M.A. Containing 40 Stories and Papers. Illustrated with 7 Coloured and 16 Black- 
and-White Pictures. 384 pages. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

THE STITCHERY ANNUAL. (Containing Nos. 1-4 of ‘Stitchery.’) 


Edited by FLORA KLICKMANN. 325 Designs. Demy 8vo, paper boards, 1s. net 
(by post, 1s. 4d.) 





} 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. Edited by Fiona KL LickMANN. 
768 Pages of Interesting Stories and Pictures for Girls of all ages. Profusely 
illustrated with Coloured and hundreds of Black-and-White Illustrations. Large 
demy 4to, handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 832 pages of Reading and Pictures. 


12 grand Coloured Plates, and upwards of 500 other Illustrations. Large demy 4to, 
handsome cloth gilt, 8s. 


THE CHILD’S EMPIRE PICTURE ANNUAL. A fine crown 4to 
volume, containing 272 pages, about 125 delightful Stories and Rhymes in simple 
language, 32 Coloured | Illustrations, and upwards of 180 Black-and-White Pictures. 
Prettily bound in attractive Picture Cover. 3s. 6d. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 


“The Religious Tract Society publishes novels that may be safely taken into,the most select homes, and that are marked at the 
same time with a high standard of literary attainment.”—SCOTSMAN. 


A BURDEN OF ROSES. By Fiorence Bons, Author of ‘ te Witton 
Highway,’ &c. 6s. 


THE VALLEY OF DELIGHT. By Frorexce Bone, Author a ‘Rese 
York,’ ‘The Furrow on the Hill,’ &c. 6s. (Ready. 


HER HUSBAND’S PROPERTY. By Amy te Fevvre, Author of 
‘A Bit of Rough Road,’ ‘The Making of a Woman,’ &. 6s. {| Ready. 


WAS IT DESTINY? By Epirn M. J. Lioyp. 6s. [Ready Oct. 1. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED STORIES. 


THE REIGN OF LOVE. By H. M. Warp, Author of ‘Money 


and the Man,’ &c. Illustrated. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


CHRISTINE THE HUGUENOT. By Epritn C. Kenyon, Author of 
‘Two Girls in a Siege,’ &c. Vol. XVII. of the Alexandra Library for Girls. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 


LIFE’S LITTLE STAGE. By Acyes Grserne. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 

UNDER THE EDGE OF THE EARTH. A Story of Three, Chums. 
7. BOLTON, Author of ‘In the Heart of the Silent Sea,’ 

4a. of Adventure,” With 3 Coloured Illustrations and nat “geame' pony 

8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 

IN QUEST OF HATASU. By Irexe Srricxtanp Taytor, Author of | 
Foe = 4 or Christ.’ With a Coloured Frontispiece. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, | 
2s 5 





THOSE DREADFUL GIRLS. By Estuer E. Enock. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
ROLLINSON AND I. By W. E. Cute. With 3 Coloured Illustrations. 


The ‘‘ Boy’s Library of Adventure.” Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d 


THE BATTLE BY THE LAKE: a Story of Zurich in the Days of 
Ewingi. By, DORA BEE, Author of ‘The Man with the Message.’ ‘Our Marathon 
&c. “The Bouverie Florin Library.” With 3 Coloured Illustrations and 
Wrapper Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
THE MOUNTFORD GIRLS. By Mavp Mappicks, Author of ‘ Under 
Captain,’ ‘Two Little Soldiers,’ &c. ‘‘The Girl's Library.” With 3 Coloured 
Tinstesoions and Wrapper. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 
AN EnCLE. Boy's. LIFE AND ADVENTURES IN UGANDA. 
RSLEY, Author of ‘The Baganda at Home,’ ‘ Uganda, 
4 Ras a Goa *y elles rated. 2s. 





Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 4, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FOKGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NOTES AND QUEKIEs.’ ” 


‘¢ LEARNED, CuHattry, UsrruL.”—Atheneum. 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men and General Readers. 
*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Sia Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The TENTH SERIES of NoTES AND QUERIES, complete in 


12 vols. (JANUARY, 1904, to DECEMBER, 1909), price 10s. 6d. each 
Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and 
Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects. 


SECOND SELECTION. 


ANONYMOUS WORKS. 


Abbey of Kilkhampton—Address to Poverty—British 
Code of Duelling—Century of Persian Ghazels—Children 
of the Chapel—De Tribus Impostoribus—Die and_ be 
Damned—Essay on Woman—Experiences of a Gaol 
Chaplain—Extraordinary Ascent of the Enchanted Moun- 
tain—Hicks’s Great Jury Story—History of Self-Defence 
—John Bull’s Bible—Leicester’s Ghost—Letters left at 
the Pastrycook’s—Letters of Runnymede—Memoirs of a 
Stomach—Memoirs of a Young Lady of Quality—Oxford 
Sausage—Rebecca—Recommended to Merey—Réponse 
aux Questions d’un Provincial—Ritualist’s Progress— 
Steer to the Nor’-Nor’-West—Famous History of Capt. 
Thomas Stukeley—Valley of a Hundred Fires—Yahoo— 
Zapata’s Questions. 





AMERICANA. 


First female Abolitionist—John Adamss Epitap’: in 
Quincy Church, Boston—* All quiet along the Pot/mac ” 
—Almshouses or Workhouses—American Coin-*sames— 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Loyalists 
compensated for Losses—American Magazine conducted 
by Factory Workers—American Place-Names—American 
Regiment, 62nd Royal—American Yaru—Cheshire Cat 
in America—Dates of Beginnings of different States— 
Gibbon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ in America—Early Steam 
Communication with—English Emigrants to—Fifth of 
November in — Monuments to American Indians — 
Abraham Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation—Lincoln 
on European Politicians—Lincoln compared with King 
Edward VII.—*< Rattlesnake Colonel.” 





PHILOLOGY, GRAMMAR, AND ETYMOLOGY. 


A, its Pronunciation—A as Vowel in Welsh—*‘ Abra- 
cadabra,” its Etymology and Transliteration—Accentua- 
tion in English—* Acerbative ’”—* Adespota ’—Adjec- 
tives with Participial Endings—Pronunciation of 7 in 
‘** Admirable ’’—Ainoo and Baskish Languages—‘‘ Alake,” 
Abbeokutan Title—Algonquin Element in English— 
* Amban,” Tibetan Title—* Amberskins ’—‘ Anahuac,” 
its Pronunciation—‘ Angles,’ Original Meaning of the 
Word—Curious Use of ** Anon.” 


PLACE-NAMES. 


Ainsty of York—Alberta, Canada—Aldwych—American— 
Ash in—Askwith or Asquith—Books on their Etymology 
—Bourne in—Cherry in—Index of—Lamb in—Letters 
inserted in—‘ou” in—Ending in “ ox ”’—Paradis2, 
Heaven, and Hell—Possessives and Place-Names —Pre- 
positions in—Their Pronunciation—Sacred Place-Names 
in Foreign Lands—Initial T in—‘ The” prefixed to— 
Waddington. 





PROVERBS AND PHRASES. 


“Passive resister’’—Man or Woman “ with a past” 
—‘‘ Penny saved is twopence got ”’—‘ Pillar to post” 
—* Poeta nascitur non fit ”*—‘‘ Pop goes the weasel ”’— 
“ Portmanteau words ’’—‘‘ To break Priscian’s head ’— 
“ Property has its duties as well as its rights ”—‘** Psycho- 
logical moment ”’—* Pull one’s leg ’»—** Purple patches ” 
—* Raised Hamlet on them ”—* Rattling good thing ”— 
“ Religion of all sensible men ”—* Right as a trivet ”— 
“ Rising of the lights ’”»—‘ Rubbed him down with an 
oaken towel ”—‘ Run of his teeth ”—* Selling oneself to 
the Devil ’””—‘‘ Shanks’s mare ”’—‘‘ Shot at the rook 
and killed the crow ’’—‘* Sinews of war ’’—‘‘ Stew in their 
own juice’”’—‘Storm in a teacup”—‘Sub rosa ”’— 
“ Telling tales out of school ’”—‘* That ’s another pair of 
shoes ’’—*‘ The better the day, the better the deed ”’— 
“Tottenham is turned French ”—‘‘ Toujours perdrix ”— 
“Under a cloud ’””—* Verify your references ’’—‘* Virtue 
of necessity ”’—‘ What Lancashire thinks to-day ”— 
“What the Devil said to Noah ”’—‘* What you but see 
when you haven’t a gun! ”’—‘ Whipping the cat ”’— 
“White man’s burden ’’—‘‘ Wrong side of the bed.”’ 


QUOTATIONS. 


** A woman, a spaniel, and a walnut tree ”—‘‘ An Austrian 
army awfully arrayed ’—‘ An open foe may prove a 
curse ’—‘ And the dawn comes up like thunder ”’— 
“And while the priest did eat the people stared ”’— 
“* As if some lesser God had made the world ”—*‘ Attain 
the unattainable ’’—* Behold this ruin! ’twas a skull ’— 
“ Better an old man’s darling ’’—‘‘ Black is the raven, 
black is the rook ’’—*‘ Born of butchers, but of bishops 
bred ’’—* Build a bridge of gold ”—‘* But for the grace 
of God there goes John Bradford ’”—‘ But when shall 
we lay the ghost of the brute ? ’—‘ Could a man be 
secure ’’—‘‘ Do the work that’s nearest ’’—‘‘ Dr. Pill- 
blister and Betsy his sister ’’—‘‘ Dutton slew Dutton ”— 
“Ego sum Rex Romanus et supra grammaticam *— 
“* Equal to either fate ’»—‘ Even the gods cannot alter 
the past ’—‘ Fair Eve knelt close to the guarded gate ”’— 


“ Fighting like devils for conciliation ’’—* From what 
small causes great events do spring’’—‘ Genius is a 
promontory jutting out into the infinite ’’—‘* God called 
up from dreams ’’—‘ Great fleas have little fleas ’— 


‘** Habacuc est capable de tout ’—‘‘ He who knows not, 
and knows that he knows not ’’—‘ Hempseed I sow ’’— 
“T counted two-and-seventy stenches ’’—‘I shall pass 
through this world but once ’—* Idols of the market- 
place ’’—* If lusty love should go in search of beauty ’’— 
“In marriage are two happy things allowed ’—‘In 
matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch ”—‘<Is he 
gone to a land of no laughter?” 





JOHN C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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“ASK for Hall Caine’s Wonderful Novel 


Fifth large impression now im the press 


“THE WOMAN 
THOU GAVEST ME” 


140,000 Copies sold since August 1. 
WHAT ENGLAND SAYS: 


“Mr. Hall Caine’s voice reaches far ; in this way ‘ The Woman Thou Gavest 
Me’ strikes a great blow for righteousness.” —Daily Chronicle. 


WHAT AMERICA SAYS: 


“What seems most extraordinary to women who have read this book is that 
the author should so well understand the inner soul of their sex. This reviewer 
relies on the opinion of a woman who is most competent to judge, in saying that 
‘no man ever made such a revelation of a woman’s innermost sanctuary.’ 
It is strong, it is painful, but it is true.”— Philadelphia Inquirer. 


HEINEMANN. 6s. 
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Shipping. 
ee 


P 0 Under Contract win H.M, Government, 


| Mail and Passenger Services. 
(EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &e. 


Cenveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 
For freight and passage apply: 


P,& O. S. N. Co., 122, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C, London. 














W M. GLAISHER LD. 
REMAINDER & DISCOUNT Booksellers 
265, High Holborn, LONDON 
General Remainder Catalogue 

















NOW READY. Post free. 
Pristers. 
A THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 


P % FRANCIS, Printer of the Athenceum, Notes and Queries, &., is 
prepared to SUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, 
and PERIODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.¢ 











THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 


It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 

Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness. Always keep it in 
the house or in your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
‘PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 




















NEXT WEEK’S ATHENEUM will contain 


Reviews of ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE: HIS 


WORK, ASSOCIATES, AND LITERARY 


ORIGINALS, by 


T. HH. SS. ESCOTT; 
GREEK LOVE SONGS AND EPIGRAMS 


FROM THE ANTHOLOGY, Translated by 


dé, A. POTTS 


and LONDON LIBRARY 


CATALOGUE AND OTHER BIBLIO- 


GRAPHICAL WORKS. 








Provident Institutions 


THE 
BOOKSELLE RS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 


Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent by instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advanteges :— 


FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 
exists 

SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 

FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founaed 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. MP. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON COONTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Lop. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensione and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newspapers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is en in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure riority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

ENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 20/. per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors, 

he “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late Johu 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes om Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

e ‘‘ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

he “Herbert Lioyd Pension Fund” provides 251. annum for 
one man, in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lioyd, 
2, 1899. 


The —— overning election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall hav mm (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
jan one years of age ; (3) engaged in the of Newspapers for at 
east ten 





RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Members of the Institution, bol to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may ded for assi Members of the Lnstitu- 


tion; and, subject to investigation, relief warded in accordance 
with the A. and requirements of each case. 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 
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Her Family and her Friends, with some account of her 


race,”—TIMES, Feb. 1, 1913. 
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ew Cabinet Edition in 17 Vols., at One Shilling net per Vol., cloth gilt. 
p) 5) 

MESSRS. BLACKWOOD are the only Publishers of the Complete Works of George Eliot, and for the U 
first time a Set of all the Novels is to be had at One Shilling net per Volume. For value and get-up i 
the Edition has not been excelled. te 
e ° . . ° Tic 
** The first Five Volumes are now ready. Prospectuses will be sent on application to the Publishers. ) 
a ial o.e TRS Df 4 £3 eee om Phi 
W ; “** Black wood’s’ is an epitome in little of the BOI 
SIR ILLIAM ARROL. A Memoir. | British Empire—a monthly reminder that its nee 
By Sir ROBERT PURVIS, M.A. LL.D., formerly M.P. for Peterborough. 5s, net. | boundaries are world-wide; that it has been oy 
| ‘won and kept by the public-school pluck of our Tic 
THE SILENT INDI A soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, p= 
| s and art it has a glorious history; that its sons G 
| . . 1s | 
| Being Tales and Sketches of the Masses. ee ee en eens i 
| hat its politics have still t f ; 
By Lieut.-Colonel 8. J. THOMSON, C.LE. I.M.S. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. | Seetebidanile Geemechetionn. Gonos tein “Sean a 
| ‘wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- ’ 
MADAME N ECKER. | fashioned, because it represents and appeals N 
| to all that is best in the undying genius of the TH 

| 


Husband’s Three Administrations. 
By MARK GAMBIER PARRY. With Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE WINEPRESS. A Tale of War. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 4s. 6d. net. 


ANDREW JAMESON, LORD ARDWALL. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. With Portrait. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SHETLAND PONY. 


By CHARLES and ANNE DOUGLAS. With an Appendix on The Making of the 
rg oye aaa By J. COSSAR EWART. With Gravuro and other Illustrations. 
10s. » net. 





NEW 6s. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


By IAN HAY, Author of ‘ A Safety Match,’ ‘A Man’s Man,’ &c. 


WRIT IN WATER. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, Author of ‘The Keepers of the Gate,’ ‘One Crowded Hour,’ &c. 
With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 


THE MERCENARY. 


A Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. 
By W. J. ECCOTT, Author of ‘ The Background,’ ‘ The Second City,’ &c. 


SCENES FROM A SUBALTERN'’S LIFE. 


By C. L. GILSON. 


THAKUR PERTAB SINGH. 


And Other Tales. 
By Sir CHARLES CROSTHWAITE, K.C.S.I. 


THE POMANDERS. 


By ARTHUR FETTERLESS, Author of ‘The Career of Kembole,’ ‘ Willie in the Isle of Man 
(and After).’ 


FICTION. 
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|, BLACKWOOD’ | 
“THE MOST i NZINDs | | &*“BLACKWCOD! 
BRILLIANT vfs REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOLT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 
OCTOBER \\ contains 


be 


The Winepress: A Tale of War. 


By ALFRED Noyes. 
The Gentleman who Passed : An Inci- 
dent of the Year 1715. 
By TuHEopora] Denon. 
From the Outposts :— 


The Ghilzai's Wife. 
By Lieut.-Colonel MacMuny, D.S.0- 


The Very Devil. 
By Sir Hueu Cuirrorp, K.C.M.G. 
Lord Hardwicke. 
The New Road. By Net. Munro. 
The Background of a War. 1.—The 
Press. By Dove.as G. BROWNE. 
Put Down One and Carry Two. 
By E. (2. SomerviL_e and Martin Ross. 
In the Shadow of the Nepal Hills. 
By Major Knox. 
Musings without Method :— 


The Palace of Peace—Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie, Philanthropist — What is worth 
Fighting for ?— The Example of the Dutch 
Republic—The English Novel. 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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